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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


T° FOSTER professional spirit and to seek and maintain the highest standards of scholarship 
and professional preparation, especially among women. 


To work actively to further the cause of democratic education. 
‘To co-operate in the solution of problems which interpenetrate various fields of knowledge. 


To encourage intercultural understanding. 


To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and international problems and to 
stimulate active participation in their solution. 


To develop a professional fellowship among women in education. 


To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these purposes. 





A Task for Pi Lambda Theta 


: P' LAMBDA THETA came into existence to further the extension of professional training and 
professional devotion. Each of us has pledged her best efforts toward these ends. 

Today there is a critical shortage of good teachers and thousands of innocent children are going 
astray because neither home nor school is functioning adequately. 

Under a false interpretation of the ideal that since schools must be non-sectarian and non- 
| political, and teachers must be neutral, those who are best aware of the implications of the 

Situation, are silent. 

_ In these momentous days when so many old ideals and customs are yielding to the pressure of 
"present day needs and applying new tools to speed progress, I am wondering if it is not time 
_ for us to take an inventory of our plans and procedures and see if we are keeping our pledge in 
_terms of today’s needs. 
' Iam wondering how many people, from the patrons who say, ‘Poor thing! It’s too bad she 
"has to teach” ; to the officials who make out salary schedules, ever think of teaching as a profession 
| in the same category with LAW and MEDICINE. 

Is it their fault or ours? What can we do about it? How do professional obligations differ 
ftom those of the artisan? 

When we think seriously we know that the most important job of any generation is the training 
of the oncoming generation to carry on. We are about to enter upon a new era of world co-opera- 
| tion. One of the chief problems in planning for this new era is how to build so securely that the 
' fext body of leaders will not tear down what we are building today at such tremendous cost. 
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What about the training of these future leaders who are the children of today? This important 
job calls for the most competent and well-trained teachers—yet on every hand we hear of an 
exodus of teachers to more profitable fields and of schools closed or staffed by sub-standard 
teachers. Is it not time for a campaign of education on behalf of the children and the future 
welfare of our beloved country? 

Some thirty years ago one teacher said to another, ‘““We should have an organization which 
would encourage better methods in primary schools.’’ The other one answered, “Good idea! Let’s 
talk it up.” And so they began and like endless chains, each one interested talked to several more 
and as a result about 35,000 teachers of little children are now working together in that good 
cause. Is it not time to begin to arouse public opinion on the subject of better school support? 

There is at least one place in Missouri where the paving of the highway in front of a rural 
school cost more than the school house, the land on which it stands, and all the equipment within 
it. And it is probably also true that many single vehicles roll past that schoolhouse which cost, 
perhaps, several times the yearly salary paid the teacher who is guiding the thinking and influencing 
the trend of character building of the pupils in that school. 

Is it not time for the future safety of the nation, to make sure that each nition shall receive 
adequate training toward good citizenship in democratic living? What nobler goal can Pi Lambda 
Theta set for herself than to arouse public opinion to a definite and practical appreciation of the 
necessity for such training! What better group to begin “talking it up” than Pi Lambda Theta. 

Wishing each of you the joy of contributing to the stimulation of public opinion to the full 
appreciation of the school’s part in public welfare and national strength, and great success in your 


personal efforts, 





; 


Preview of American Education Week 1945 
General Theme: Education to Promote the General Welfare 


Daily Topics 


Sunday, November 11 Emphasizing Spiritual Values 
Monday, November 12 Finishing the War 

Tuesday, November 13 Securing the Peace 

Wednesday, November 14 Improving Economic Wellbeing 
Thursday, November 15 Strengthening Home Life 
Friday, November 16 Developing Good Citizens 
Saturday, November 17 Building Sound Health 


American Education Week is sponsored by the National Education, Association, the American Legion, 
the United States Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, in co- 
operation with other national, state, and local groups. 
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Seaching Should Be Fun 


BRUCE B. ROBINSON, M.D. 


Dr. Robinson is Director, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, in the Newark (N.].) Public Schools 
and Consultant in Psychiatry at the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Newark. We are 
wondering, now, how many Pi Lambda Thetans 
grew up as tomboys and are now saying, ““Teach- 
ing certainly is fun!” 


i ABILITY to enjoy teaching is a per- 
sonality trait. Or rather, it is evidence of 
that superior personality which includes a sense 
of humor, self-confidence, and good sportsman- 
ship. “She’s a square-shooter.” “You can’t get 
away with anything, but she never picks on 
you.” 

A boy gave a good epitome of the wrong 
kind of person to teach when I asked him if 
his teacher were old. ‘Well no,” he said, as if 
in doubt—"‘but she might as well be.” 

Another boy’s story illustrates the difference 
between good teacher reaction to “crises” and 
the all too common reaction of a woman who 
shouldn’t handle children (and who probably 
wishes to God she didn’t have to). Much an- 
noyed by this boy’s behavior the teacher ex- 
ploded, “You're nothing but a little gangster.” 
That put the boy on the spot before his class- 
mates, so he tried to save face by the retort, 
“What do you do nights that you know so much 
about gangsters?” The teacher ordered him 
from the room for intolerable insolence. The 
term before, the same boy was in a somewhat 
similar spot with another teacher and burst out 
with: “Oh you're an old crab.” The teacher 
smiled good naturedly and said, “Yes, every 
once in a while I’m a crab. Sometimes it’s my 
fault, but you need to remember how often it’s 
your fault.” The boy said he never had any 
more trouble with that teacher. Asked why he 
got along so well with one, and rowed so much 
with the other, the boy could only say, ‘They're 
different kinds of teachers altogether.” 

The person who enjoys teaching is not easily 
challenged, and not easily put on the defensive. 
He usually can see the funny side of the situa- 


tion, He isn’t too much worried about dignity 
and the proprieties. He can have a row and not 
hold a grudge. If he rows, it is on the basis of 
good sportsmanship. 

According to my experience, a good teacher 
has to grow up with the kind of experience 
that builds good sportsmanship. The good 
teacher grows up liking children, practicing 
“give and take,” learning to fight and not hold 
a grudge. 

The only son of a nervous mother will seldom 
make a good teacher. He is indulged too much; 
he never is allowed to fight his own battles; 
he lacks the free play with boys his own age 
that develops good sportsmanship. 

No boy raised as a sissy can be trusted to 
react to challenge with confidence, tolerance, 
and a decent regard for the pupil. He never 
learned as he grew up, and it certainly can’t be 
taught in education courses. He is likely to be 
spiteful, unfair, and underhanded. 

Topnotch women teachers also were not 
raised as sissies. I have questioned many A-1 
teachers and all have admitted that they grew 
up playing with boys more than with girls. 

I watched a teacher handle a large class in- 
cluding some tough, overage boys. She was 
having a good time and so was the class, It 
was noisy, but of the interest-activity type of 
noise. I knew several of the boys had reputa- 
tions as “‘goat-getters.”” Some of the things they 
did would have upset a teacher who worshipped 
dignity and oldfashioned discipline. But she re- 
fused to be challenged, or to lose her good 
nature, When one large boy made a remark 
that most teachers would have punished as 
insolent, she just shook her head and said, 
“Relax, Bill.” (Bill looked grouchy for a 
moment, then grinned. She smiled back and 
briefly shook her hands as boxers do.) When I 
remarked on her problem class, she smiled and 
said, ‘‘Oh, I like them.” I asked her how many 
brothers she had. She said with surprise, “None. 
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I was an only child.” When I told her she 
upset my theory badly, she laughed and ex- 
plained, “I had a dozen boy cousins, and I was 
the only girl in the neighborhood.” 

Only a good tom-boy background would have 
allowed a teacher to avoid a disciplinary crisis 
when an overage boy, frustrated by years of 
school mistreatment, came up to her and said 
belligerently, “I’m just mad enough to sock 
somebody.” She copied his touch attitude and 
replied, “And I’m just mad enough to sock 
right back.” (This wasn’t the response he was 
used to from teachers. He hesitated, then 
grinned and said, admiringly, “Damned if I 
don’t think you would.” ) 

Apparently nice little girls, busily engaged 
in staying clean and remembering that they 
are little ladies, don’t meet enough crises as 
they grow up to develop the ability to avoid 
crises when they appear in the classroom. How 
would a teacher with an angel-child background 
have handled the following incident? It was 
hot, and everybody was tired. The class was 
standing in line for some reason or other. A 
boy stepped out of line, and the tired teacher 
yelled, “You! Get back in line.” The em- 
barrassed boy said under his breath, “Oh, go to 
Hell!” At least he intended it as a sotto voce 
remark, Unfortunately, a sudden silence had 
fallen, and his remark was clearly audible. The 
boy was terrified. What in the world would 
happen to him? The teacher drew herself up 
haughtily and replied coldly, “I will not!” 
The crisis dissolved in grateful laughter. 

Boy companions helped raise the teacher who 
asked a boy who limped into the room, what 
the trouble was. “Got a charley-horse,” he re- 
plied. She knew what a charley-horse was and 
remarked, “Oh, same as Pepper Martin?” The 
boy looked surprised, grinned admiringly, and 
remarked to the other boys, “Gee, she knows 
who Pepper Martin is!” 

I feel sorry for the teacher of an 8th grade 
class who missed lots of fun when boys in her 
class won the city baseball championship, There 
was no celebration. In fact, the matter was never 
mentioned in the classroom. She told me primly 
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that she knew nothing about baseball, and most 
certainly wasn’t interested. 

Good relationship with pupils is certainly 
essential to enjoyment of teaching. Think of 
the chance to gain some admiring friends among 
the 11 year old boys of her room lost by the 
teacher who was neighborhood and close family 
friend to a World Series star, but who took 
the attitude that baseball had nothing to do 
with the classroom work. I'll warrant that she 
didn’t know baseball, and that the neighbor boy 
remembered her as the prissy little girl who 
thought boys were rough and uncouth. 

From kindergarten through college, the 
teacher who has a good time and who does a 
good job, is a person who grew up getting 
along with folks his own age in a program of 
active, vigorous recreation. He is a battle-scarred 
veteran of childhood roughhouse, who built up 
self-confidence while developing respect for 
companions with whom he disagreed. 

Educated by active play, the topnotch teacher 
likes his pupils. He builds good relationships 
without planning, because that’s his habit, that's 
the kind of person he is. 

I watched a first grade teacher who grew up 
as a carefully raised girl. She was of very 
superior intelligence. She was well trained. 
Technically she was doing an excellent job. 
She was polite. She was a good example of 
considerateness. Everything was well planned. 
The children were interested and active, But 
she wasn’t enjoying the children. She didn't 
laugh with them or share any funny incidents 
with them. Undoubtedly she gained satisfaction 
from work well done, but she wasn’t getting 
half the fun out of that class that she should 
have. In fact, she wasn’t getting any fun, just 
professional gratification. The children wanted 
to share fun with an adult. When something 
amusing happened and they saw me enjoy it, 
they looked pleased. When the next funny ind- 
dent occurred, they looked at me and we laughed 
together. Later in the morning, I came to the 
part of the school yard where they were playing. 
Some of them ran over to me with friendliness 
and animation. There was an important part 
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of educational experience that that teacher 
could not give her pupils, But think what she 
was missing! 

Apparently the teachers who really enjoy 
their work have acquired, as they grew up, a 
degree of sophistication which makes them 
unshockable. Delicately raised women suffer so 
much from the normal indecencies of children. 
They make major delinquency out of acts which 
mean little to the children and should be 
ignored or at least treated with perspective. A 
girl of 10 was suspended by her horrified 
teacher because she wrote “a shockingly 
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obscene” poem, I related the incident and 
recited the first line of the poem to a “top 10%” 
teacher who had been raised by her brothers. 
“Good night,” was her amused reaction, “‘is 
that old classic still going the rounds?” 

Expert supervision can make teaching more 
enjoyable. If most teachers don’t gain a fair 
amount of satisfaction from teaching, then 
something is wrong with education. 

But the teacher to envy is the one whose 
childhood recreational experiences built a per- 
sonality which permits him to find the fun 
that there can be in teaching. 





dean of the Graduate School. 


degree. 


School of Citizenship and Public Affairs. 





Graduate Work at Syracuse University 


SyrAcusE, N.Y.—Expansion of facilities for graduate work at Syracuse university through authori- 
zation of work for the doctorate degree in romance languages and history and through increase of 
graduate appointments both in number and in value is announced by Dr. Harry S. Ganders, acting 


The action brings to 17 the number of fields in which Syracuse university will confer the doctor's 


Fellowships now offered to graduate students number 32, including two $1,400 research fellowships - 
and 30 university fellowships at $1,000 each, 20 of which are offered in the Maxwell Graduate 


Sixty-six university scholarships paying full tuition in the Graduate School also are offered. 
Assistantships available include two research assistantships of $500 to $1,000 value and a number 
of service appointments to graduate assistantships of similar value. 

Appointments are also available to graduate students as men’s counselors and proctors and as 
student deans of women at $700 to $900. Personnel assistantships in the Psychological Services center 
are available to outstanding graduate students at $1,200 for a 12-month period. 








All the Fun Lye Had 


ROSE MAY McCABE 


Miss McCabe, as you will read, has had many 
changes of scene during her six years’ experience 
in teaching. She found it difficult to keep her 
enthusiasm for teaching within the limits of an 
article for our JOURNAL, and we are sure that 
the reader who has not yet gone into the “pro- 
fession” will read between the lines for all the 
fun that teaching can really be. It all seems 
pretty nostalgic to your editor! 


ii WAS my first interview. It had taken me 
two hours to dress and almost three hours 
to reach my destination. In addition to being 
exhausted changing from one wrong subway 
to another I was a nervous wreck. I had only 
lived in New York City all my life and traveled 
around in subways since I was knee high to a 
grasshopper! This would be the day for me to 
get lost! 

At any rate I was there, The sign read Lavelle 
Institute for the Blind. Somehow or other the 
bell rang itself. A tiny nun in a white garb 
ushered me into the sitting room. Then ‘“They” 
entered the room, a tall stern sister and an 
equally tall jolly one. They greeted me, I 
mumbled something and sank gratefully into a 
chair. The stern sister explained their wish to 
open a Nursery School for Blind Babies. Their 
institution at present taught grades one to 
eight. However they suddenly found themselves 
with two blind babies, ages two and three. 
That was where I would come in. Would I be 
interested in organizing this nursery and starting 
it with their two little ones? Would I be 
interested! I almost cried with joy. Here 1 was 
fresh out of Training School with an oppor- 
tunity to plan my own program, choose my own 
equipment and learn at first hand how to guide 
the handicapped child. It sounded wonderful. 
And it was. 

I taught at Lavelle Institute for one year. 
My pupils were two colored children, Tillie 
and Joyce. Tillie was as broad as she was long, 
black as coal and strange as it seems with 
beautiful brown eyes. Joyce, her sister, was 
slight, fairer skinned, and with a hazy film 


covering her eyes. They enjoyed Nursery School 
in almost the same manner the normal child 
does. 

The nursery was a large and completely 
equipped room. Well-constructed shelves occ- 
pied the space opposite the swinging doors. On 
these shelves were manipulative toys, musi 
instruments, blocks and other equipment. On 
one side of the shelves was the doll corner, on 
the other a wagon and tricycle. A small table 
and four chairs were in front of the window, 
Every piece of equipment had a definite place, 
At the end of the day the children cleaned up 
and put all their toys in the proper places. It 
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how to be independent in their housekeeping 
even at this early stage. This independence gave 
them an immeasurable sense of security. They 
knew where everything was. Therefore no feats 
of knocking into or falling over were permitted 
to develop. 

A small ladder and climbing apparatus stood 
in one corner of the room. The piano took a 
prominent place in another. The center space 
was free for the children to play in. This space 
was also used in which to set up cots for after. 
noon rest. This setting up cots was an experience 
thoroughly enjoyed by Tillie, She hated to 
“seep,” as she called it but she loved to pull the 
legs of the cot out and turn it over on the floor. 

At this point she would kneel down and say 
her prayers. Since she had been taught to say 
her prayers each evening before going to bed 
she had come to associate going to bed with 
saying her prayers! Tillie would kneel down, 
yelling at Joyce to do the same and chant this 
prayer: “Pease Lor’ make me good if I is bad 
an’ bess Joyce an all the Sisters and Mista Kay, 
too.” 

I left Lavelle at the end of a year with the 
feeling that I could understand little ones better 
because Tillie and Joyce had taught me. They 
had needed not only care but love and the 
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security which love gave them. At Lavelle the 
sisters gave them all of this and a bit of heaven, 
too. 

The following year found me settled as Head 
Teacher in a co-operative Nursery School in 
Jackson Heights, Long Island. The school had 
been organized in one of the new garden apart- 
ment projects. The school occupied a four room 
apartment on the first floor with a fairly large 
playground in the back. There were two 
teachers in Garden Bay, my assistant and my- 
self, We shared all the worries, laughed at the 
humorous and cried bitterly at our many mis- 
takes. My assistant fell in love with the school 
doctor and I found the real estate man per- 
fectly fascinating. 

Our duties were numerous. We supervised 
our own groups, registered the children, bought 
the equipment, ordered the supplies, kept tabs 
on the housekeeper, directed the Child Study 
Group, organized a Parent Library and took a 
leading part in the Parent Teacher Group. 

We had a morning and afternoon class each 
of about twenty children. Having the four 
rooms was grand. It allowed the child ample 
space and the teacher opportunity for experi- 
mentation. We set aside one room for block 
building. We felt that when the George Wash- 
ington bridge was built by the school’s pride 
and joy it would not be torn down by the block 
buster if traffic could be directed to another 
room. The equipment was divided in each of 
the other two rooms. The kitchen however was 
the most interesting room. It contained, instead 
of the usual equipment, a cot for isolation pur- 
poses, a bookcase, screen, a radio for lunch 
time use, two chairs and a desk, If it sounds 
overcrowded it should, because it was. 

We felt that our school was complete in 
every way except one. We lacked a school bell. 
Jokingly enough I mentioned it to one of the 
parents. “Why,” she said “That's true, you 
have no fire alarm bell. What would you do 
in case of fire? Frankly we had not considered 
such a calamity, It started us thinking but we 
did not have to do so for long. The next day 
the parent arrived with a large cow bell. It was 
to be our fire alarm bell. Immediately a system 
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was devised whereby the bell was rung and 
the children proceeded to the front room. Then 
I opened the window, hopped out, and my 
assistant handed each child out to me. It worked 
fine until my assistant handed John Arthur to 
me. He made straight for the street instead of 
the playground. But when he saw that I was 
too busy to tag him he returned and informed 
me that he had “to go to the bafroom.” I told 
him to use a bush and went on taking the 
children out of the window. Consequently I 
was a little surprised to find myself a few 
moments later taking John Arthur out the 
window. Apparently he had scorned the use of 
nature’s greens, gone inside to the “bafroom” 
and was now proceeding out for the second 
time. 

While at Garden Bay I met a former class- 
mate who mentioned that her sister was Music 
Teacher at the Post School in the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. “Well,” I 
said “That sounds wonderful. What a perfectly 
marvelous setup to be in.” Little did I know 
that a year later I would be teaching First Grade 
in this very school. 

I cannot ever remember being so thrilled as 
I was when one day late in September a tele- 
gtam arrived from the principal of the Post 
School. The telegram instructed me to phone for 
an interview at once. Inside of twenty-four 
hours I had gone for the interview, accepted 
the position, packed half my trunk and tendered 
my resignation at Garden Bay. 

The following day mother and I drove up 
to Highland Falls, which is the neighboring 
town to the Post. Luck continued to be with us. 
Inside of a few minutes we had been directed 
to the “School Mom’s” house on the hill. Miss 
Myer, the lovely old lady who ran the boarding 
house had only one room left, just for me. 
During my two years at West Point I boarded 
at Miss Myer’s with five teachers. We were all 
females except one and he poor fellow was 
quite henpecked. He was also quite indispen- 
sable. We drove him half crazy answering the 
telephone seeking advice on current heart prob- 
lems, driving us to and from the Saturday night 
hops and finally taking us out on Saturday 
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night when we were not dragging. All in all 
we had a jolly time. 

The Post School occupied a fine red brick 
building. In my opinion each class provided an 
almost ideal situation. The classes ranged from 
17 to 28 pupils in size. The texts, materials, 
etc., were of the best. Our pupils were all 
army children. Many of the Officers’ children 
had traveled extensively and could relate inter- 
esting stories of places they had lived. The 
children were particularly interested, even at 
this age, in geography. This was probably due 
to the fact that there were pupils in our room 
who had been stationed in the Philippines, who 
had visited South America and even China, and 
who had lived in many of our states. 

However, despite their experiences they en- 
joyed those simple ones in which every child 
participates. In the spring it was more or Jess 
a tradition for the First and Second Grade 
teachers to take their classes on a picnic. At 
that time I was teaching Second Grade, having 
been promoted with my own First Graders in 
September, At eleven o'clock we departed. We 
must have made a pretty picture with the con- 
glomeration of lunch boxes, baskets, paper bags 
and shoe boxes in which the lunches were 
packed. Of course we no sooner reached the 
picnic grounds when every lunch box, basket, 
paper, and shoe box was emptied of its contents. 
After lunch we played games and told stories. 
Before leaving we instructed the children to 
gather up all leftovers and put them in paper 
bags. Then we found our partners, formed our 
lines and proceeded to return home. The shortest 
route brought us past the newest Officers Quar- 
ters. The homes are quite attractive and the 
grounds well kept. For this reason it came as 
more or less of a shock to discover that on the 
sidewalk for a quarter of a mile back there 
was an array of paper napkins, pieces of cake, 
banana skins and orange skins. After uttering 
one groan of despair I immediately called for 
the “West Point Volunteer Garbage Brigade.” 
No job exists so humble that it cannot be 
streamlined for the primary child. 

It was with a great deal of regret that I left 
West Point at the end of two years. I had 
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enjoyed teaching in the Post School tremendous. 
ly. In addition West Point provided a social 
whirl. There were cadet hops, football games, 
dress parade and other activities. I had felt too 
that I was taking a small part in the work of 
this country’s great Military Academy. 

I left West Point to accept a Second Grade 
position in Williston Park, Long Island. A 
public school experience is an important and 
necessary one for any teacher. In accepting the 
position at Williston Park I felt that I was 
stepping forward in the profession. 

Before starting at Williston Park I returned 
to Caroline Rest, Hartsdale, for my summer 
substitute work. This marked my fourth sum- 
mer at this institution which provided a three 
weeks’ vacation for needy mothers and children 
up to the age of seven. The children were 


divided into two groups, the younger onesf’ 


going with the Nursery School Teacher and the 
older ones remaining with the Play Group 
Teacher. I substituted one month for each. 

The toddlers were adorable. Some of them 
could barely walk when they entered the 
Nursery. We had all kinds, black and white. 
There were wee chubby ones and others so frail 
their little legs couldn’t hold them up. 

I'll always remember my first afternoon at 
Caroline Rest. The schedule called for the 
babies playing outdoors. I thought the space on 
the hill was just right for the ones who could 
run around, But how to get the other dozen 
who could barely walk up the hill was a prob- 
lem. Fortunately I had noticed a rather dilapi- 
dated box carriage in the sunparlor. It was just 
what I needed and for the next four summers 
it was my favorite piece of equipment. Into it 
went the wee black one, the chubby Irishman, 
the little frail ones and the Chinese toddler. 
Then with a child on each side of me we pro 
ceeded on our way. 

Williston Park has lived up to all my expects 
tions and more. It has afforded me the oppot- 
tunity to teach two very interesting classes. 
From the first class I chose four girls to enact 
the parts of Jo, Meg, Beth and Amy in Little 
Women. Despite their age I believe they gave 
an unusually sincere characterization of the 
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Little Women, Jo was a tomboy and loud and 
boisterous; Meg was motherly and a bit prim; 
Beth was pretty and timid and sweet; and Amy 
was stuckup, proud and had long golden hair. 
They all looked the part and for a few minutes 
they were not Linda, Anne, Susan and Dian 
but Jo, Meg, Beth and Amy. 

My second and present class is I’m afraid, my 
favorite class; I love them dearly, They are 
sweet and co-operative and vitally interested in 
everything. Each child possesses qualities you 
would like your own child to develop, Gerard 
helps Eddie with his overshoes because Eddie’s 
overshoes are too tight and difficult to get off. 
Helena sorts all the papers at the end of the day 
so that’ “Miss McCabe won’t have to do it.” 
Frances never leaves the class without asking 
“Is there anything I can do for you?” Of course 
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these are all little things. But they are things 
which help to develop a thoughtful father and 
a considerate mother. And that, after all, is our 
job, to develop personalities that will be socially 
acceptable and to train minds to meet present 
and future situations. 

By June I will have completed six years’ 
teaching. Not only do I feel that I have learned 
a great deal of factual matter but I feel too that 
I have come to know people from various walks 
of life. I have seen people in institutions dedi- 
cating their lives to the less fortunate, I have 
seen the average mother display interest in 
education, I have listened to the army mothers 
state their views on their experiences, In think- 
ing over my six years’ teaching experiences I 
have come to the conclusion that I have enjoyed _ 
life and teaching fully. 





Institute on the Position of the United States in World Affairs 


An opportunity for teachers to study international 
relations this summer in the National Capital has 
been announced by American University of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The University will conduct an Insti- 
tute on the Position of the United States in World 
Affairs for a period of seven weeks, June 11-July 27, 
1945. The following features will characterize the 
work of the Institute: 

(1) An early morning course, five periods a 
week for seven weeks, in which a number of lec- 
turers, each a specialist in his own field, will present 
a picture of the international scene, giving a general 
view of the world problems of today, with special 
emphasis upon issues of American international 
policy, This will be a foundational course, designed 
to give an over-all view of such problems as those 
involved in the Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco 
programs for the organization of peace; the interna- 
tional objectives and policies of Russia, Great Britain, 
France and other nations; the settlements with Ger- 
Many and Japan; economic and trade problems; 
social conditions throughout the world. 

(2) A morning course of five periods a week, 
which will afford opportunities for a more detailed 


study of a few of the more pressing and important 
issues of international policy. This course will be 
conducted largely through group discussion. Govern- 
ment officials and leaders of thought representing 
different points of view will frequently be on hand 
to lead discussions and answer questions. 

(3) A seminar of two or three periods a week 
on materials, research and teaching methods in the, 
field of international policy. 

(4) Arrangements will be made whereby members 
of the Institute may visit sessions of Congress and of 
Congressional committees and administrative depart- 
ments, bureaus, and agencies. There will be confer- 
ences with government officials and opportunities to 
see the government in operation. 

(5) A series of public lectures held at night, the 
lecturers being men prominent in the government or 
well-known interpreters of international issues. 

Those taking the work for credit may receive eight 
semester hours of graduate credit. Members of the 
Institute may obtain rooms in the University dormi- 
tory, and meals will also be served there. The cost 
of a room and meals for seven weeks will be $110. 
Tuition for the period will be $80. 





She Challenge of the Handicapped 
Child 


LORETTA MAUDE MILLER 


Dr. Miller, member of Pi Lambda Theta, is 
Associate Professor of Remedial Education at 
Central Washington College of Education, El- 
lensburg, Washington. 


i thew EDUCATORS have always found the 
guidance of youth a satisfying and inspira- 
tional task, To have a part in the educative 
process, to observe boys and girls grow physi- 
cally, intellectually and socially, is rewarding to 
teachers who are sensitive to personality develop- 
ment. But more rewarding still is educational 
work with the child who has a handicap ; physi- 
cal, intellectual, or social; who starts life with 
“the cards stacked against him,” as it were. 
Fundamentally, this child is the same as other 
children. He has the same needs, the same 
goals, the same craving for security, achieve- 
ment, and recognition, He differs in degree 
rather than in kind, and his likenesses to other 
children are more important than his differences. 
Since he starts life with less, he needs more help 
to reach the same goal than does the average 
child. But given the help he needs, he may 
achieve as satisfying an adjustment: a reason- 
able degree of happiness, a sense of belonging 
and of adequacy, and self-realization through 
the acquisition of competence in some area. 
There is satisfaction in work with the handi- 
capped from the humanitarian viewpoint. The 
child’s difficulties are alleviated to the greatest 
possible extent, and he is guided toward an 
emotional acceptance of the remaining handicap. 
His life is saner, happier, and more useful be- 
cause his problem has received consideration. 
The educator feels a glow of accomplishment 
when the frustrated, distraught child finds a 
constructive outlet for his emotions; when the 
mentally retarded child finds a useful and 
accepted place in the community; when the 
crippled child learns to smile in spite of his 
crutches. Participation in these processes brings 


the reward of seeing suffering reduced, and 
joyful living increased. 

There is satisfaction in such work from the 
sociological point of view. This is salvaging ma- 
terial too precious to be wasted; this is rescuing 
from the discard valuable human goods; this is 
utilizing and conserving national resources. 
Questions arise concerning the causes for these 
marginal groups; the search for causes may lead 
us toward a wiser treatment of all human te- 
sources, toward better living for all human be- 
ings. Society cannot afford to have so large a 
number of physically handicapped, of mental 
deviates, of social misfits. 

There is satisfaction, too, in using the proc- 
esses and skills involved in the solution and al- 
leviation of the problems of the handicapped. 
Educators in this area are concerned with meth- 
ods of diagnosis, causes, remedies, characteris- 
tics, specific problems in teaching, and similar 
topics. The administrator is concerned with or- 
ganization, curriculum, finance, teacher training, 
housing and equipment, legislation, community 
planning, aims and objectives. For the handi- 
capped, these problems are highly specific, pro- 
viding a challenge to one’s knowledge and skill. 

There is challenge in the necessary co-opera- 
tive effort among specialists. Doctors, public 
health officers, federal and state agencies, the 
courts, social welfare, service clubs and pat- 
ental groups, all have a share in the vast net- 
work of organizations and persons contributing 
to the welfare of handicapped children. The 
educator gains an increased respect for the 
skill and devotion of trained professional work- 
ers in other fields as she works with them in 
lessening the sufferings of little children. 

The very breadth of the problem is challeng- 
ing. All phases of child life come into the 
picture, since the uniqueness of each case com- 
pels the educator to study the child, teach the 
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child, consider the child. Subject matter, curricu- 
lum, programs, are important only as they serve 
as tools to further the development of the child. 
The teacher of non-handicapped children may 
see learning taking place so easily and naturally 
that she mistakes the subject matter for the heart 
of the school program. But the teacher of ex- 
ceptional children does not have an opportunity 
to be caught in the meshes of the “curriculum 
trap,” because the individual problems of her 
charges are forever pressing for attention. The 
light must be right for Susan’s eyes; the room 
placement must be favorable for Martin's hear- 
ing; the footrest must be arranged for Petet’s 
cast-encased foot ; Joseph needs help in develop- 
ing self-control; Larry needs to be made to feel 
secure through appreciation and praise. True, 
the teacher in the regular classroom needs to 
make adjustments to individual differences, but 
in the special room such adjustments become 
imperative, 

Case histories give glimpses of the rewards 
that work with the handicapped can bring. For 
example, Bea is a fourteen year old cerebral 
palsy girl with superior intelligence who, until 
six months ago, had received neither the physi- 
cal nor the educational treatment that she 
needed. She was a taut, emaciated bundle of 
nerves, with elbows, knees and buttocks cal- 
loused from using a home-made walker. Then, 
after a long search, the mother of a spastic boy 
agreed to give Bea the therapy she had been 
trained to use for her own child. The school 
authorities were assisted in arranging for home 
tutoring. Today, Bea is improving the ability 
to utilize her latent physical powers; she is 
getting about in a comfortable wheelchair, and 
is receiving educational guidance. And she has 
gained eighteen pounds in weight. The amount 
of progress Bea can make is still uncertain, but 
the increased happiness of her daily life is 
justification for effort expended. 

Or take the case of Peter. Peter is eleven 
years old and in the sixth grade. He has a 
consistent record of trouble with his teachers. 
The school files contain many carbons of re- 
ports to the parents that Peter was “‘too social,” 
“too talkative,” “too eager to have his turn,” 
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“too excitable.” “His difficulties multiplied this 
year under a teacher who was determined that 
“he should not get by with anything.” He was 
transferred to another room, but trouble with 
his former teacher developed in halls and lunch- 
room. The culminating episode was Peter's rage 
at being suspected of running in the halls, and 
his subsequent threat to “kick her teeth in if 
she doesn’t stop embarrassing me.”’ “Hopeless,” 
said many of the staff, ‘The reform school is the 
only possible solution.” 

But a Binet test showed a mental age of 
fifteen years; a personality survey showed that 
home adjustment was even less satisfactory than 
school adjustment. By means of interviews and 
conferences, the persons concerned were helped 
to understand Peter’s problems and needs. The 
school arranged for an enriched program, in- 
creased responsibilities, and lessened pressures. 
The parents planned a home workshop, an in- 
crease in time spent with the boy, a wiser type 
of discipline, and a constructive Saturday pro- 
gram. Peter was helped to see that he was un- 
duly concerned about “unfairness,” that teach- 
ers and parents have their problems, too, and 
that he himself would be exercising more fair- 
ness if he made allowances for others. Recent 
reports of Peter are satisfactory, and Peter's 
eager, glowing face bears testimony to internal 
peace and harmony. 

Eleanor was a “new” girl in fifth grade, with 
serious academic retardation. She also had 
posture for which she was wearing a shoulder 
brace fitted by a chiropractor who was “‘straight- 
ening her back.” She was referred to the re- 
medial room for academic aid, and to the ap- 
propriate health official for a physical examina- 
tion. As a result, Eleanor is receiving treatment 
in the orthopedic hospital, and is improving 
rapidly in her ability to read. Her color is better, 
and a general air of despondency has disap- 
peared. 

These thumb-nail sketches are simplified un- 
duly, but they indicate the wide range of prob- 
lems, the complexity of problem and treatment, 
and the hope for improvement. Not always are 
cases so amenable to treatment, and failures and 
disappointments occur. But even the failures 
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teach us the need for earlier finding of poten- 
tial problems, and a better program of preven- 
tion. 

The teacher of the handicapped has a special 
contribution to make in interpreting marginal 
cases to the regular classroom teacher. Chil- 
dren’s failures should be considered as symp- 
toms of problems which need analysis and treat- 
ment. Sympathetic understanding and scientific 
treatment should replace punishment as an aid 
to development. An enlightened attitude among 
regular teachers is essential to the success of 
special education. The special teacher has a 
peculiar opportunity and responsibility in de- 
veloping desirable attitudes among regular 
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teachers. 

The educator of handicapped children is more 
than a teacher. She is a participant in an ever 
broadening program of the betterment of human 
relationships in the home, the school, and the 
community. She is engaged in work which in- 
creases her sensitivity to the problems of other 
people, broadens her cultural and social inter. 
ests, and increases her opportunities for co- 
operative community living. Her work not only 
opens closed doors for her pupils, but creates 
for herself a more complete self-realization, a 
deeper and more satisfying sense of personal 
worth and the fulfillment of civic responsi- 


bility. 





A Pledge for Peace 


Mindful that 1 am a citizen of a great country created 160 years ago by the union of thirteen divided 
and quarrelling colonies; and convinced that the world of today holds as much wisdom as did that 
of the Founding Fathers, I declare myself for these propositions: 

ONE, that to save myself, my children, and my fellow-beings from inevitable destruction in future 


world wars, a world organization shall be formed; 


Two, that this world organization shall in the beginning consist of the United Nations and such 


neutral countries as may be admitted by them; 


THREE, that the Axis powers, their allies and their sympathizers, shall have the status of territories 
on probation until the world organization shall admit them to membership; 

Four, that no member nation may at any time or for any reason, secede from the world organization; 

Five, that each member nation of the world organization shall give up forever the sovereign right 


to commit acts of war against other nations; 


Srx, that the authority of the world organization shall be made effective and irresistible by the 


establishment of an international police force; 


SEVEN, that a primary goal of the world organization shall be the gradual abolition of economic 


and political imperialism throughout the world; and 


EIGHT, that it shall be the first duty of the world organization not merely to destroy the military 
power of the Germans and Japanese, but to formulate and carry into execution whatever measures 
may be deemed necessary to prevent them from preparing for a third world war of conquest. 

Solemnly aware that the acceptance of these propositions involves the creation in myself of a loyalty 
to the human race along with, but not conflicting with, my loyalty to my own country, I do hereby 


set my hand, and pledge the allegiance of my heart. 


Education toward acceptance of the concept of a united world is one of the greatest services which 
teachers can perform, They can, and do, exert tremendous influence in their community. Anyone 
who finds promise in the above pledge may receive further information by writing to the 


Writers’ War Board, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Bio-Chemistry As Lt Affects Friendly 
Relationships in the School 


An Interview with Dr. Shailer Upton Lawton, M.D., Q.P., F.A.C.P. 


The Rho Journal, March 1945, is entitled 
“Friendly Relationships in the School.” This 
interview seemed appropriate as an indication of 
one of the new, streamlined designs for teach- 
ing for tomorrow, Your editor is wondering how 
many years it will be before the State Teachers 
Colleges will be requiring courses in “Bio- 
Chemistry for Good Will’? (Reprinted from 
Rho Journal, March, 1945, pp. 12-17.) 


Dr. D.: I have been asked to discuss with you 
the topic of bio-chemistry as it affects friendly 
relationships in schools. 

Dr. L.: This is a very complicated, interesting 
and important subject. If more teachers under- 
stood something about the factors involved, 
there would be fewer misfits in life and less in- 
justice in human relationships. 

Dr. D.: This is why the editors thought the 
subject should be presented in this magazine. 

Dr. D.: Good. Nevertheless, would you per- 
mit me to restate the topic in a somewhat broader 
application ? 

Dr, D.: How? 

Dr. L.: I would rather discuss the bio-chemi- 
cal relationship between social adjustment pat- 
terns as these arise in a school situation. 

Dr. D.: I think this would be acceptable to 
the editors. The implications involved in each 
topic are the same, are they not? 

Dr. L.: Precisely. Your term, “friendly rela- 
tionship,” by the way, is a very complicated idea. 
It involves teacher-pupil, pupil-pupil, teacher- 
pupil-society, pupil-teacher-society, and other re- 
lationships. This is why I wanted to restate the 
problem. 

Dr. D.: We certainly would not quarrel with 
these concepts. 

Dr. L.: Excellent. 

Dr. D.: We would like you to use the case 
method of presentation as far as practical. 

Dr. L.: That is the best method, perhaps, in 


such a short interview, if preceded by a few 
generalities. 

Dr. D.: Let’s have the generalities then. 

Dr, L.: First let me ask you a few questions. 

Dr. D.: Proceed. 

Dr. L.: By chemical relationships, I suppose 
you mean bio-physico-chemical in the broadest 
sense of the term? 

Dr. D.: Would you mind elucidating? 

Dr. L.: By bio-chemical, I mean such factors 
as oxygen exchange, enzyme action, tropisms, 
acid-base relationships, and blood-protein bal- 
ances. 

Dr. D.: I should think these might be a little 
too complicated for our present purposes. 

Dr, L.: Agreed, although these are vital if we 
are to deal with the subject adequately. Take, 
for example, the matter of childhood epilepsy 
which can often be so well controlled by a 
simple matter of adhering to an acid-weighted 
diet ; or the child who is unco-operative and dull 
because it is anemic and is suffering from oxy- 
gen starvation ; or the nervous and irritable child 
who becomes amenable when his blood is freed 
from an accumulation of toxic intestinal poisons 
which have arisen as a result of abnormal para- 
sites such as certain worms or from any one of 
many hostile bacteria which may invade the 
human digestive tract. 

Dr. D.: These used to be called just “bad 
children.” 

Dr. L.: Yes. Used to be called and still are 
called, we are sorry to state. Such terms as 
“good” and “bad” are misléading and un- 
fortunate when they are used in a moral sense. 
They are only applicable when employed socio- 
logically or behavioristically. 

Dr. D.: Would you mind further explaining 
this point? 
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Dr. L.: By behavioristically and sociologically, 
I mean conduct or reaction in relationship to 
society. “Bad reactions” militate against the 
group, but this does not necessarily make the 
agent bad in a moral sense. 

Dr. D.: This brings up the whole problem 
of responsibility, doesn’t it? 

Dr. L.: Indeed. As you know, for example, 
we now realize that what we formerly held to 
be “purely mental” reactions in certain psycho- 
ses, have been shown to be colloido-chemical. 
Take such syndromes as schizophrenia and 
cyclo-thymia. 

Dr. D.: Some of our cases suffering from de- 
pression would be illustrative, wouldn’t they? 

Dr. L.: Definitely. It is remarkable some- 
times what a colon irrigation will do! 

Dr. D.: This would even influence psycho- 
logical testing, wouldn’t it? 

Dr. L.: Precisely. Test levels fluctuate with 
chemical integrity. If you permit me to be face- 
tious, let’s say your I.Q. depends upon your 
colon. 

Dr. D.: It’s very complicated, isn’t it? 

Dr. L.: Staggeringly so. As a matter of fact, 
the entire quantitative aspect of man may be said 
to be chemico-physical and his qualitative aspects 
are known to at least correlate closely with the 
quantitative. 

Dr. D.: This is quite a statement. 

Dr. L.: Its implications should shake the 
whole teaching structure and reach out to new 
concepts in law. 

Dr. D.: This would be a proper subject for 
an entire essay. 

Dr. L.: Right. 

Dr. D.: You have referred to physical chem- 
istry several times. How does this apply to our 
problem ? 

Dr. L.: Physical chemistry is really the mother 
or starting point of all chemistries. It is con- 
cerned, for instance, with atomic and sub-atomic 
behavior, with ionization, the electrical currents 
and colloidal interfaces. All body cells are elec- 
trically polarized and no physiological change 
can take place in the absence of proper ionic 
and electrical dynamics. The measurement of 
the heart “waves” by the electrocardiograph or 
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the brain function by the electroencephalograph 
are two Cases in point. 

Dr. D.: This sounds very formidable. 

Dr. L.: It is. Take such a simple thing as salt, 
If this drops below a certain level in the blood 
and tissues, a person becomes even mentally 
apathetic and totally unfit for any kind of living, 
Frequently the aching muscles, cramps and 
fatigue from which some people suffer in hot 
weather are chiefly due to salt imbalance. 

Dr. D.: You make me feel that a psychologist 
should also be a chemist and at least a physicist. 

Dr. L.: Good for you. The weakness of the 
so-called social sciences lies in their inadequacy 
in physical and chemical background. 

Dr. D.: Do you advocate required courses in 
chemistry and physics for prospective psycholo- 
gists and sociologists ? 

Dr. L.: Definitely. 

Dr. D.: Do you think these courses should be 
the same as those required of medical students? 

Dr. L.: Generally, although they would not 
need to be so hard. They should include, how- 
ever, at least a theoretical bowing knowledge of 
such subjects as physics plus inorganic, physical, 
colloidal, and physiological chemistry. 

Dr. D.: This would place a heavy burden on 
anyone wishing to enter these fields. 

Dr, L.: Yes. But we would have fewer im- 
properly prepared workers in these important 
areas, 

Dr. D.: It sounds very intriguing. 

Dr. L.: Perhaps, for example, a distinction 
could be made between testing psychologists and 
consulting psychologists. 

Dr. D.: This would be difficult at first. 

Dr. L.: I believe the pioneers in these two 
new fields are capable of meeting this problem. 

Dr, D.: So do I. 

Dr. L.: Society can no longer risk trial and 
error methods. Societal engineers are necessaty 
to avoid catastrophe. Certainly these must be 
trained to deal with the facts and with human 
beings as they are, not with fictitious and dis- 
embodied unreal constructs which only vaguely 
resemble real human beings. 

Dr. D.: Agreed. 

Dr. L.: We would both admit, wouldn’t we, 
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that psychology and sociology are concerned 
with human engineering problems? 

Dr. D.: Definitely. 

Dr, L.: Well, then, it’s up to these profes- 
sions to gird up their loins and look to the 
future and their own preparedness. 

Dr. D.: I think they are trying to do this. 

Dr. L.: I do, too. But they can move faster. 

Dr. D.: Would you make a distinction be- 
tween psychiatry and disciplines which we now 
call psychology and sociology ? 

Dr. L.: I certainly would. 

Dr, D.: What differences would you empha- 
size? 

Dr. L.: The answer is paradoxical, because 
psychiatry is practiced by physicians who are 
supposed to have at least been exposed to a 
scientific background such as that which we have 
outlined above. This, however, has not saved 
modern psychiatry from going all out or, we 
might say, from going overboard for verbalistic 
“functionalism” such as that used by the more 
radical analysts. Psychology and sociology, on 
the other hand, are attempting to approach the 
problem of human adaptability and deviation in 
the light of statistical analysis and precise test- 
ing, which is not to say that these two profes- 
sions have saved themselves from unphysiologi- 
cal errors and from anti-physico-chemical vagary. 
In general, animal and physiological psycholo- 
gists have adhered, perhaps, most strictly to 
controlled thinking while contrarily certain 
subvarieties of “progressive educationists” have 
wandered furthest off the deep end in the matter 
of sentimental and wishful program conducting. 

Dr. D.: Wouldn’t you say that physico-chemi- 
cal psychiatry is making headway? 

Dr. L.: Yes, although the going is difficult. 

Dr. D.: This offers great advantages for pio- 
neering, does it not? 

Dr, L.: Thrillingly so, I should say. 

Dr. D.: Endocrinology is a special variety of 
chemical subject matter bearing on human be- 
havior, wouldn’t you say? 

Dr. L.: Yes, the material in this area should 
be known to every societal engineer. 

Dr. D.: It’s rather involved, isn’t it? 
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Dr. L.: Yes. But it’s practical and chemical 
bearings are not too difficult. 

Dr. D.: It’s a fascinating subject. 

Dr. L.: It is that. Think of it, your whole 
being—appearance, health, intellectual capacity, 
emotional boundaries, longevity, vitality, im- 
munity—everything depending upon tiny blobs 
of “‘little pink flesh” ! 

Dr. D.: It’s rather terrifying. 

Dr. L.: It’s very mysterious and challenging. 

Dr. D.: Could you give us a few examples 
of how this branch of chemistry applies to our 
problem ? 

Dr. L.: Take, for example, the thyroid gland, 
as in the case of little N. C., which we handled 
jointly. You recall that when he came in at ten 
years of age he was undersized, not having 
grown for two and a half years. You remember 
that he was failing in school, that he was unruly 
at home, delinquent, sullen, distrustful, lazy, 
dirty, unco-operative, a bully, a ‘“‘sneak,” a 
“liar,” and what have you. You remember we 
found him to be anemic, vitamin and mineral 
deficient, suffering from an infection coming 
from three dead teeth and diseased tonsils as 
well as from a putrifying gut, and that his basal 
metabolism measured —19. Your tests at that 
time, even under such handicaps, showed the 
child’s I.Q. and M.A. to be well above normal. 
So we told the boy and his parents that the 
primary trouble was bio-chemical and that this 
could be easily and promptly remedied, You 
recollect what happened. N. C. grew two and a 
half inches in six months, was relieved of his 
impedimenta, recovered from his lethargy and 
anti-social trends and spoke of himself as having 
previously had a ‘‘double personality.” He had, 
of course, a few residual Pavlovian patterns 
that required your help in the matter of recondi- 
tioning techniques. But N. C.’s attitude was all 
right and your task was not too difficult. Here 
was a child illustrating what you wanted brought 
out in this paper. He was transformed from a 
trouble making, anti-social, disliked person into 
a co-operative and success-achieving amenable 
and likeable individual. 

Dr. D.: I remember the case well. But we've 
had others who were as remarkable. 
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Dr. L.: These would be the rule instead of 
the exception, I should say. 

Dr. D.: Could you give us another type of 
case? 

Dr. L.: You remember N. D. who came in 
suffering from irritability and temper tantrums 
and inability to co-operate or concentrate or 
“stick to” any assigned tasks or to sit still and 
who showed such “unpredictable” behavior that 
nobody could “get along’’ with her, from teacher 
and parents to playmates. You recall that the 
blood calcium in this case indicated a definite 
hypo-parathyroidism and that when this condi- 
tion was remedied, little N. D. stepped forth 
from her “unfriendly” role as if by magic. In 
fact, she developed such a case of “conscience’’ 
over her “other” behavior that I had to send her 
to you for supervision and help, centering 
around careful explanations as to just why “the 
other” behavior had been of chemical origin 
and could happen. to anybody. It didn’t take 
her long to get the point, as you must admit, 
and her subsequent history shows that she not 
only has done well, but that here is a young 
lady who now has real insight and an under- 
standing of human action patterns that would 
be profitable to anyone, 

Dr. D.: Both these cases were children of 
relatively high intelligence. 

’ Dr. L.: The same general thing holds any- 
where on the distribution curve as to I.Q., with 
the exception that the problem gets more com- 
plicated as you go away from the mean in either 
direction. In general, the high I.Q.’s are more 
difficult psychologically, since they elaborate 
so many Pavlovian and ideational rationaliza- 
tions, which have to be unlearned and rechan- 
nelized, whereas the low I.Q.’s are often diffi- 
cult to re-educate once they have crystallized 
into any specific behavioristic design. 

Dr, D.: It can be said, can it not, that the 
other endocrine glands are as definite in their 
chemico-psychological influence as those cited? 

Dr. L.: In some cases, even more so, as, for 
example, the gonads. You know how tempestu- 
ous puberty and the climacteric can be, or again 
how few people realize the enormous difference 
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in outlook which one finds in eunuchoidism, 
True friendly relationships could hardly be said 
to be possible in any of the above states. The 
basic attitude will be either more or less than 
friendship. 

Dr. D.: Of course, we'd have to go into a 
discussion of terms if we were to clarify this 
paint fully. 

Dr. L.: Quite so, But, nevertheless, we will 
risk letting the statement stand without properly 
defending ourselves. I take it we are among 
friends, 

Dr. D.: Definitely. 

Dr. L.: The school should be a mirror of life 
—or perhaps of life as it should be, on a back. 
ground of life as it really is, so I feel that 
the editors chose the title of this discussion 
wisely. 

Dr. D.: All sincere teachers, I think, want 
to understand what makes their pupils tick. They 
want to know this because they want to render 
better service. 

Dr. L.: This has been my experience. Teach- 
ing is rather an altruistic job and it can be very 
thrilling, if the teacher is able to see wheels 
within wheels and implications which extend 
before and beyond the present situation. 

Dr. D.: Teaching of this kind could not help 
but be thrilling. 

Dr. L.: It is attainable by any open-minded, 
intelligent and diligent person. 

Dr. D.: This promises well for the future. 

Dr, L.: It could promise well if the “‘cur- 
riculum builders” and state “standard setters” 
would wake up to their full responsibility and 
could be trained adequately. 

Dr. D.: This is a program worth working 
for. 

Dr. L.: “The mills of the gods grind slowly,” 
but one day even miracles may come to pass. 

Dr. D.: We hope that this miracle will. 

Dr. L.: Agreed, 

Dr. D.: On behalf of the editor, thank you 
very much for this discussion, Doctor. It opens 
up exciting vistas for our thinking. Are there 
any books you would recommend as spring: 
boards for starting points? 
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Gmplications of Gnternational &ducation 


JUNE HYER 


Before leaving Texas Selma Herr of Psi 
chapter, and formerly member of the JOURNAL 
Committee, suggested that the author contribute 
an article on international education, the subject 
of her doctoral research. Miss Hyer is University 
Fellow at the University of Texas. 


HESE times of international chaos have 
stimulated an artificial interest in the role 
of education in international relations at a 
time when our most fundamental and functional 
analyses should focus our thoughts on the true 
implications of international education in global 
living. The sudden rallying to the international 
banner by the varied interest groups from labor 
units to academicians has resulted in a con- 
fused international perspective. Therefore, each 
international adaptation requires its own defini- 
tion. In the course of the following discussion, 
international education is the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the potentialities of education as a me- 
dium of international rapprochement. 
Requisite to the consideration of the implica- 
tions of international education is an examina- 
tion of its current environment, Contributory to 
this current environment are the physical set- 
ting, the social aspects, and the cultural con- 
flicts which combine to depict the atmosphere 
in which international education must function. 
In treating the physical setting the first con- 
cern is with our new awareness of the global 
scope of our living. Since Columbus’ day, we 
have accepted the existence of the globe, but 
actually our thinking has confined itself to 
limitations of local, state, and national scope. 
Consequently, global thinking is new only in 
its present stage of acceptance. The increased 
speed of locomotion, the advancement of tech- 
nological developments, and the increased em- 
phasis upon technological replacement of primi- 
tive techniques have removed numerous geo- 
gtaphic barriers or partitions without providing 
for sufficient adjusting time to prevent a forced 
social, political, and economic confusion for 
which the people of the world have not been 


prepared. The geographical changes have been 
too rapid for the slow adjustment of humana 
backgrounds; therefore, these changes have ag. 
centuated economic, political, and cultural dif. 
ferences. This increased sensitivity to the dif- 
ferences in national and ethnical backgrounds 
is well illustrated by the adoption by the United 
States War and Navy Departments of numerous 
informative booklets compiled by experts pre 
senting the outstanding customs, traditions, laws, 
moral codes, and a miscellanea of facts about 
exchange, points of interest, and the language: 
These booklets serve as a definite part of the 
equipment of each service man entering any 
given foreign country. It has become evident, 
even in military circles, that our new powers of 
locomotion and the wide distribution of our 
manpower over the face of the earth emphasize 
the necessity of cushioning the confusion aris- 
ing from the crisis-forced mixture of cultures 
by offering a minimum equipment to the peo- 
ple we send to foreign soil. 

To bring the world’s shrinkage to the scope 
of the individual more graphically, the airline 
companies are already publishing round-trip 
rates which easily compete with first class na- 
tional train travel today. A tentative flying sched- 
ule displayed by Pan American Airways at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art! promised vaca- 
tionists of 1948 passage on 250 mile an hour 
planes at the following rates: 


From New York to: Hours flight: Round-trip fare: 
Bermuda 2:40 $ 37.26 
Mexico City 8:12 $110.70 
London 13:48 $186.30 
Paris 15:00 $202.50 
Hong Kong 44:00 $594.00 
Moscow 19:12 $259.20 


It is logical that the American zest for travel, 
combined with the already published reasonable 
ait-passage rates, will result in immeasurable 


* Reader's Digest, February, 1944, p. 92. 
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post-war travel which will continue to foster 
the intermixing of cultures on a scope hereto- 
fore unwitnessed. 

Since the dropping of bombs 6,000 miles 
away in the Pacific governs the length of time 
the John Doe in Punkin’ Center, Texas, will 
have to remain a pedestrian, count his ration 
points, and interrupt his complacency with the 
confusion of war production, his awareness of 
the absence of international shock-absorbers 
has increased to foster the realization of our 
international interdependence. This materialistic 
reminder combined with the emotional sensi- 
tivity to foreign soil created by the sending of 
John Does from the cross-roads to distant re- 
gions, previously beyond common conception, 
has extended the scope of the individual com- 
prehension to the inter-activities of the globe. 

As the John Doe element of America filters 
itself into lands once engulfed in mystery and 
existent only as accepted ideas, the common 
man will inevitably assume a new social vitality. 
No longer will his influence confine itself to the 
national boundaries, for the John Doe element 
is becoming the mirror in which our national 
image is reflected abroad. Thus, the advance- 
ment of technology has extended ambassador 
status to the common man. 

In this nation, which professes democratic 
representation, this new emphasis on the com- 
mon man challenges our institutions to utilize 
the potentialities of this common man element 
to activate world citizenry, to foster a demo- 
cratic global order. An analysis of the implica- 
tions of a world citizenry involves: 1) the pos- 
sibility of creating new nationalisms from the 
development of new frontiers; 2) the proba- 
bility of softening nationalistic lines by the 
tapidity of communications and the mobility of 
national populations; 3) and the further separa- 
tion of political allegiance from ethnology, cul- 
tural background, and grass-root mores resulting 
in the transplanting of allegiance to the realm of 
economic and technological advantage. The edu- 
cational significance of a world citizenry lies in 
the concept that physical internationalism is 
now a reality which increases the responsibility 
of education to make international collabora- 
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tion permanent by capitalizing on the crisis- 
forced solidarity. 

The current environment of international edu- 
cation includes, in addition to the physical set- 
ting and the social aspects herein discussed, a 
medley of cultural conflicts which, at present, 
figure in any international thinking and inhibit 
international understanding. Basic to these cul- 
tural conflicts is the international discord fos- 
tered by breadth of variation in linguistic 
groups, grass-root concepts, and educational 
philosophies. 

To graphically depict the present status of 
linguistic heterogeneity, it may be observed 
that the two thousand million people on this 
globe speak approximately 1,500 different lan- 
guages. About 30 of them are each spoken by 
more than 10 millions.? These figures fail to 
mention the innumerable dialects and contact 
vernaculars. As early as the latter half of the 
seventeenth century when Latin began to de- 
cline as the medium of scholarship, after having 
served to bind learned Europeans in a single 
fraternity for more than a thousand years, in- 
terest was awakened in the problem of inter- 
national communication. Since 1661 when 
George Dalgarno of Aberdeen published his 
Universal Character and Philosophical Language 
proposing a systematic catalogue for the major 
idea groups, there have been philologists seek- 
ing to formulate an international language. 
Some of the more outstanding examples have 
been Volapiik, Esperanto, Bopal, Ido, Veltparl, 
Interlingua, and now Basic English. However, 
in international circles of philologists, it has 
become apparent that should a satisfactory in- 
ternational language be evolved, it would require 
three or four hundred years to make the tech- 
niques sufficiently functional to facilitate in- 
telligent international interchange of ideas. 
Therefore, in June, 1943, when the ministers of 
education of the Occupied Countries and the 
Allied Nations met in London to discuss the 
language problem, it was agreed that each Eu- 
ropean country would teach English as a first 

? Edward L. Tinker, ‘‘Will Babel be Beaten,” The 


American Scholar, Vol. 13, No. 3, Summer, 1944. 
Pp. 322-328. 
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language and French as a second language, and 
that in countries where either was already being 
taught the other would be added. This action 
on the part of the ministers of education indi- 
cates a growing awareness of two conditions 
which represent the core of our international 
linguistic difficulties at this time: first, the ma- 
jority of the people of the world are mono- 
lingual ; and, second, that the absence of a com- 
mon tongue inhibits international rapproche- 
ment. 

To consider the implications of varied grass- 
root concepts as a second frame of reference 
precipitating international discord, the analysis 
focuses upon the influence of these grass-roots 
on national attitudes. A convenient classification 
of the contributing background factors which 
create bases of difference and channels of mis- 
understanding is exemplified in the following: 
1) the influence of ethnic backgrounds in the 
formulation of fundamental concepts; 2) the 
tole of geographic and historic influences in the 
evolution of ideals and principles; 3) the ex- 
tent of religious dominance in the development 
of indigenous attitudes and institutions; 4) and 
the nature of the philosophic direction of each 
national group. Living counterparts of these 
four philosophical areas of cultural conflict 
present themselves when the religious, political, 
social, economic, geographic, historical, and 
philosophical antinomies culminate in physical 
strife. 

From the growing awareness of the poten- 
tial international discord that is rooted in lingu- 
istic, cultural, and ethnical differences greater 
concern is developing for prevailing educational 
theories in each national group. Diplomacy is 
being forced to take cognizance of the extent to 
which national educational practices are colored 
by political doctrines and the degree to which 
education functions as a national tool. Nazi 
Germany has demonstrated the power of educa- 
tion as a national fascist weapon. Russia has 
engaged the services of education to facilitate 
the expedient development of a communistic 
society. Mexico has inaugurated political, social, 
and economic changes of revolutionary nature 
focusing the primary emphasis on the medium 
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of education to the extent that during the height 
of the socialist reform public policy was slogan. 
ized in “To educate is to redeem.” In the 
United States our consistent demand for the 
extension of free, public education reveals un. 
precedented confidence in the democratic value 
of education in a representative government, 
Thus, objective evidence is constantly sensitizing 
international thought to the necessity for con- 
sidering educational philosophies in theit 
pivotal capacity as conditioners of the attitudes 
of the common man in our emerging global 
society. 

Some cacrete evidences of the growing in- 
ternational consciousness of the vital implica. 
tions of education appear in an examination of 
the current national educational pulses, 

The educational pulse of England has been 
feeling the effects of acceleration toward de. 
mocratization. The passage of the Butler Bill or 
the Act of 1944 marks a second great step in 
the advancement of public education in that 
nation. This new education bill provides for: 
1) the raising of the school leaving age to 15 
years by April, 1945, if conditions will permit; 
2) the placing of the burden of providing public 
education through the secondary level on the 
local educational authorities allowing 55% 
Government contribution; and 3) the invoking 
of compulsory continuation education through 
the 18th year when the war ends. British in- 
terests in emphasizing cultural education in 
the continuation schools and the tendency to 
relegate vocational subjects to the special tech- 
nical schools are significant trends. Co-ordinate 
with the increasing interest in adult education is 
the emphasis upon basing continuation educa- 
tion on the peoples’ interests rather than con- 
fining it to formalized procedures or administra- 
tive rigidity. From members of Parliament to 
the strong Parent-Teacher Organizations and 
Workers’ Education groups demands have come 
for the re-vitalization of education in terms of 
the needs of the common man. Since October, 
1930, the Cambridgeshire County Council has 
inaugurated a program of Village Colleges de- 
signed to enrich the rural culture and to im- 
prove rural life and industry for children, 
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youths, and adults by centering the training 
around the peoples’ homes and life experiences. 
These village colleges fuse music appreciation, 
correct use of English, mathematics, chemistry, 
agriculture, home economics, and shop work 
into a cultural pattern emphasizing the improv- 
ing of conditions and zestful living. It is signifi- 
cant that adult education in England is designed 
to enrich human living rather than to increase 
earning capacity. Consequently, these current 
developments in English education reveal a 
growing sensitivity to the increasing importance 
of the common man element and a strengthen- 
ing of national confidence in the value of greater 
educational opportunity for all of its people. 

In China, from the expressions by Sun Yat 
Sen and Chaing Kai Chek, the major educa- 
tional considerations are the rehabilitation of 
higher education which has been forced into 
temporary quarters and suffered harassing by 
the guerrillas; the equalization of educational 
opportunity in terms of the indigenous needs 
of the people; and the planning for adult edu- 
cation directed toward the raising of living 
standards by the introduction of modern tech- 
niques in home economics, agriculture, sanita- 
tion, and health. 

The educational pulses of the Occupied Coun- 
tries are being revealed constantly through their 
temporary educational facilities in the allied 
countries and through their speakers in refugee 
governments, It is significant that the Univer- 
sity of Paris, located in New York City, is op- 
erating with an enrollment of 1500 refugee 
Frenchmen and a staff of 100 professors of 
Parisian residence. The University of Poland has 
been established and is operating under its own 
leadership in Switzerland. The Polish Institute 
of Arts and Sciences has been established in 
the United States. The University of Brussels 
has been operating in both Belgium and Eng- 
land. In each case, the ultimate objective has 
been the preservation of the quintessence of 
national intellectual life for the purpose of re- 
establishing these institutions as soon as possible 
without shearing them of the strength of their 
heritage. 

From the views expressed by the recognized 
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representatives of the Occupied Countries, their 
educational interests are: 1) greater educational 
opportunity from childhood to the aged; 2) 
broader cultural background for the masses to 
facilitate more democratic governmental prac- 
tices; 3) an International Office of Education 
to aid in internationalizing national educational 
policies and to aid in the reorganization of edu- 
cational programs in occupied regions in keep- 
ing with the national backgrounds but co-opera- 
tive with the international over-view; 4) in- 
sistence upon student and professorial exchanges 
in greater numbers; 5) desire for more numer- 
ous international scholarships; 6) desire for 
the adoption of French or English as an inter- 
national language with plans for the compulsory 
teaching of both in all schools; 7) a voiced 
need for trained persons to participate in any 
international league which may be evolved re- 
vealing their awareness of the lack of such and 
the weaknesses created by this lack in the 
League of Nations. These expressions of the 
educational views of the Occupied Countries 
specifically focus attention on the international 
aspects of post-war education. 

Russia has not offered any extensive educa- 
tional changes recently, but it is significant that 
there has been a tendency to advocate more 
liberal education and to recognize the need for 
more highly trained persons, technically and 
culturally. The Russian policy of training nu- 
merous semi-professional persons has resulted 
in an absence of -nth degree (mathematically 
speaking) abilities in many fields; therefore, 
the Russian government has reached the point 
of subsidizing with state funds 90% of the 
persons in higher education and has expressed 
a new interest in liberalizing the curriculum at 
the higher level. 

The educational trends in the United States 
have been toward the equalization of educational 
opportunity and a growing consciousness of the 
necessity of utilizing our educational agencies 
in the rehabilitating and re-converting of our 
society from war to peace. Before the national 
Congress a bill is pending to give three hun- 
dred million dollars in federal subsidy to facili- 
tate the equalization of educational opportunity. 
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The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
known as the GI Bill of Rights, has been de- 
signed to provide for vocational rehabilitation 
and for the education of the youth whose en- 
trance into the service disrupted his education. 
The specific provisions of the GI Bill of Rights 
offer those eligible an opportunity to complete 
their education while receiving an allotment 
and the payment of their fees, tuition, and books 
by the federal government. 

There has been an increasing demand for 
adult education in the United States and some 
advocation of free public education through the 
junior college level. The State of New York 
has appropriated 100 million dollars for the 
establishment of public junior colleges after 
the war. The Association of Junior College Ad- 
ministrators of Texas has succeeded in promot- 
ing the creation of a professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Texas charged with the dual function 
of lobbyist for the junior colleges of Texas and 
director of teacher-training at the junior college 
level. 

From the Teheran Conference to Dumbarton 
Oaks the international collaborators have recog- 
nized the necessity of educating for global living 
and national worth. Although many educators 
and statesmen in the United States have attached 
themselves to the international ‘‘band-wagon”’ 
and have voiced support of an international 
office of education and other international edu- 
cational facilities, it is doubtful that we have 
awakened to the real challenges which face 
us. Unfortunately, many of our leaders, who 
should have the background for directing our 
international educational thinking, content 
themselves with the techniques of organization 
or the mere administration of that vague and 
somewhat meaninglessly labeled “international 
education” —a term which to some refers to any- 
thing from comparative educational systems to 
the supplanting of national systems by an in- 
ternational system. 

It does not appear feasible nor logical that 
the foreign policy of a representative type of 
government can be determined, activated, and 
crystallized by a few hand-picked persons when 
the majority of the post-war population will be 
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at liberty to filter itself into any nation and 
create any type of attitude which individual 
actions may suggest. Unless we assume that the 
day of representation in government has passed 
and actual government policy is completely be- 
yond the realm of the citizenry of our nation, it 
appears logical that our attention should focus 
on the extent to which our society is qualifying 
American citizens for their international respon- 
sibilities. 

A brief analysis of the contributing factors in 
the formulation of our international and global 
attitudes suggests certain weaknesses which be- 
come the problem of the educator and the in- 
ternational planner. A child in the first six years 
of his life relies upon his parents for any ex- 
planations he may want of this world in which 
he lives. If he asks why Mexicans are not to be 
his playfellows and receives the answer that, 
“Mexicans are little greasers who are dirty and 
who cheat and lie,” the child enters school with 
a mis-conception of one of his nearest neighbors, 
In the first grade, he has to sit by a Mexican, 
and when he asks the teacher why and she an- 
swers, “It is a law in this State that the Mexi- 
can children can go to school with you,” he still 
has nothing positive, and mounting negative 
basis for his evaluation of the Mexican prevails. 
As the textbooks of the Texas-Mexican relation- 
ships are now written, by the time the child has 
completed high school under the present condi- 
tions unaided by the teachers and the parents, it 
is questionable that he could ever intelligently 
evaluate the culture and people to the South. 
But if these condemnations are to be leveled, 
they require elucidation. 

The parents are not malicious and desirous 
of creating such barriers to international 
thought, Parents today are living in a global 
society that has been global for centuries. The 
new condition lies in the sudden awareness 
of the people of the global scope of individual 
living. Consequently, what was good’ enough 
“for your Pa” can no longer be good enough for 
you in the sense of the extent of your interna- 
tional training and global consciousness. 

The teachers of today are the best trained 
pedagogical technicians we have ever known, 
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but it is significant that in the certification re- 
quirements throughout the nation one can find 
no specifications which require teachers to have 
been exposed to comparative education, com- 
parative government, or any international 
thought courses. And yet, society blissfully 
entrusts the future to these people without de- 
manding of teacher training institutions any 
preparation which would suggest the qualifica- 
tion of teachers to intelligently participate in 
the developing of sound international concepts. 

When the parents and the schools fail to 
assume the responsibility for the international 
training of the youth, the attitude forming agen- 
cies of the press and the “man on the street 
talk” are given the opportunity to crystallize 
the John Doe mind in its international thinking. 
Therefore, this responsibility is shifted to agen- 
cies more noted for being conditioned by pres- 
sure groups than by scholarly research and the 
benefit of accurate knowledge. 

This panorama of national education in Eng- 
land, China, the Occupied Countries, Russia, 
and the United States has been offered as ob- 
jective evidence of the growing awareness of 
the importance of education in current societies. 
And if this evidence suggests increased national 
confidence in the potentialities of education in 
improving national conditions, it then appears 
logical that if these nations are to lead in re- 
building world society this national confidence 
in education will inevitably carry over into in- 
ternational circles as will our democratic ideals, 
our liberal views, and our economic attitudes. 

Therefore, our discussion of the implications 
of international education would be incomplete 
without some characterization of post-war edu- 
cation, As thoughts turn to ways and means of 
preventing future international chaos and Allied 
leaders plan in terms of an international order 
composed of representative international agen- 
cies, the role of education in international rap- 
prochement must be considered. Nations and 
individuals are beginning to realize that a third 
world war will involve devastation by tech- 
nological developments beyond current concep- 
tion, Therefore, to tyrant and peasant, alike, the 
lure of war is diminishing. If the Allied na- 
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tions succeed in establishing international agen- 
cies to guide, regulate, and stimulate global 
activities, the creation of a means of conciliation 
through analytical channels will gradually re- 
place the former reliance on physical force. And, 
inevitably, the international agencies will func- 
tion as a global sounding board endeavoring to 
democratize international relationships and sub- 
ject tyranny by rendering judicious decisions 
enforced by participative powers. The reality of 
a global sounding board depends upon an ac- 
tivated world citizenry and the effective choice 
of national representatives—each the product of 
enlightenment. 

To establish greater educational influence in 
diplomacy it is becoming apparent that educa- 
tional consuls serving in foreign ports would 
render a variety of diplomatic services. In the 
post-war world more rigidity in immigration 
matters is inevitable, and the current recogni- 
tion of the role of education as a national tool 
places a new emphasis upon the kind of educa- 
tion the immigrant has had. Heretofore, our 
concern has been with the state of literacy of the 
immigree, whereas, in the future, the philoso- 
phy of education under which he has been 
reared and the extent to which he has acquired 
a feeling for the educational philosophy of the 
newly adopted country must be evaluated as 
indices to his political, social, and economic 
attitudes. In this respect educational consuls 
would be invaluable in culling immigrants prior 
to their departure from their home-lands. 

The second field of service of the educational 
consul would be as a constant source of in- 
formation to his own nation regarding interna- 
tional educational developments and as an in- 
formed interpreter of the home-land in foreign 
parts. As the Good Neighbor Policy has relied 
more and more on educational facilities and 
activities to implement its foreign endeavors, 
educators have been commissioned as unofficial 
foreign emissaries and large numbers of edu- 
cators have entered the employ of the De- 
partment of State: This is a current example of 
the interest of the Department of State in 
employing education to reach diplomatic ends. 
If the respect of the people of one nation for 
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the people of another has any international 
value, it is evident that the current diplomatic 
trend is a master stroke. Continuation and ex- 
pansion of this diplomatic trend of emphasizing 
cultural, geographic, and philosophical appre- 
ciation should further indicate the need for 
trained educational diplomatic representatives. 

Throughout this discussion evidence has ac- 
cumulated in support of the growing importance 
of international education as agent of inter- 
national rapprochement. The recognition of the 
global common man as a political, social, and 
economic entity re-emphasizes the necessity for 
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enlightening this element to function effectively 
but democratically in the emerging international 
order, As all other institutions and practices 
receive their international adaptation and assume 
their global role, it appears plausible that edu- 
cation, too, must rise to the occasion as a result 
of its integral position in national life. There- 
fore, if education is to reach its maximum inter- 
national utilization, it must expand to democra- 
tize the global common man as a means of his 
self-realization, national realization, and inter- 
national realization. 





: 


Teachers of literature (current): The Writers War Board has analyzed a number of nationally 
circulated magazines of fiction for evidences of racial bigotry in short stories. The Board found that 
popular light fiction presented racial stereotypes more ‘‘offensively than any other medium of enter- 
tainment.’”” When the authors needed characters as menials, racketeers, thieves, gamblers or shady 
prize fight managers they seldom selected Anglo Saxons. On the other hand, the stories abounded 
with such common stereotypes as the lazy Negro, the wily Jew, the stupid Irishman, and gangsterish 
Italian. The German is always represented as industrious and scientific. 


School librarians: Archibald MacLeish, former Librarian of Congress, said in a press conference 
last week that the ideas and real thinking of this age are recorded to a large extent not in books 
but in pamphlets. Pamphlet acquisitions of the Library of Congress are from eight to ten times 


greater than book acquisitions. 
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Women in the Tlews 


We present a new feature in this issue, to be edited by Dr. Louise Price of Alpha Epsilon chapter. 
lt is extremely important that we know how far and how fast women are going in the world today 
and to present this news to our mewest members as a challenge and as a directive. Dr. Rrice will be 
glad to have contributions regularly, How are women faring in other countries? What new fields 
are open to our own women? Are you interested? We hope that you will participate in enlarging 


this column. 


Hope and interest were stirred in the Capitol 
when on January 3, 1945 three new women, 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse of Connecticut, 
Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas of California entered 
the House of Representatives. All three women 
were recognized as persons of calibre and 
experience in public affairs. 

Mrs. Woodhouse undoubtedly “‘carries the 
palm” for prior experience valuable as prepara- 
tion for a national legislative post. She has long 
been a campaigner and has had extensive ex- 
perience in working with committees and legis- 


| lative groups. As Secretary of State in the Com- 





monwealth of Connecticut in earlier years, she 
turned in a superior performance. As a Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Connecticut College for 
Women, New London, and as co-founder with 
Mrs. Jouett Shouse of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, she has functioned suc- 
cessfully. She entered the House of Representa- 
tives with a background of experience as edu- 
cator, business woman, lecturer, and politician. 
She is regarded as smooth enough to get along 
well with legislative committees in Washington 
and is therefore expected to become an effective 
addition to the House. Mrs. Woodhouse is a 
Pi Lambda Thetan from Alpha Epsilon chapter. 

International affairs have long been an inter- 
est of Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas, daughter of 
the late sculptor, Loredo Taft, and wife of 
Professor Paul Douglas of Chicago University, 
now on leave as a Captain in the Marine Corps. 
Mrs. Douglas’ support was in part built up 
by small groups in the southern part of Il- 
linois who campaigned vigorously, emphasiz- 
ing her interest in international affairs and her 
opposition to isolationism, 

Helen Gahagan Douglas went to Washington 
on the heels of a successful public career on the 


concert and dramatic stage, which may prove 
a handicap to her as a stage career has been a 
handicap to Clare Booth Luce. From both of 
them superior performances are expected by 
the public because of their success in other 
fields. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas encountered Nazi 
tyranny on its home ground and broke a con- 
cert contract as a result. She has been interested 
in politics ever since. Upon her return to Cali- 
fornia, she interested herself in the plight of 
the .““Okies.” Later she became Democratic 
National Committeewoman from California 
and proved herself an able campaigner. Mrs. 
Douglas is expected to espouse the interests of 
Labor and to continue her other liberal 
interests. 

Pi Lambda Thetans and others who are inter- 
ested in seeing well qualified women in public 
life are well pleased with the selections made 
by the voters at the polls last November. 

Other women members of the House of 
Representatives and their assignments include: 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, 
Foreign Affairs Committee; Mrs. Mary Norton 
of New Jersey, Chairman of the House Labor 
Committee; Mrs. Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, 
Foreign Affairs Committee; Miss Jessie Sumner 
of Illinois, Banking and Currency Committee; 
Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, Naval 
Affairs Committee; and Mrs. Clare Booth Luce 
of Connecticut, Military Affairs Committee. 

“.¢ @ 


The first Negro to be appointed to a position 
on the Faculty of Brooklyn College was a woman 
and a Pi Lambda Thetan, Dr. Marian Cuthbert 
of New York City. At Brooklyn College she 
serves as a regular counselor in the Department 
of Personnel Service and teaches two courses in 
Sociology. Dr. Cuthbert grew up in Minnesota 
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and migrated to Boston University where she 
won a B.S. degree in 1920. She was granted 
her Ph.D. degree by Columbia University in 
1942 after the completion of her dissertation, 
an exploratory study of the professional and 
personal problems of Negro women college 
graduates in the United States. Previous to her 
appointment as Instructor in Brooklyn College 
for the fall of 1944. Dr. Cuthbert served as a 
member of the national staff of the Y.W.C.A. 
in which capacity she travelled widely through- 
out the United States. She is the author of 
several books and a number of magazine 
articles. Among her books are Juliette Berderri 
Gotte and April Grasses published by the 
Womans Press, and We Sing America published 
by the Friendship Press. She is a member of 
the Commission for the Study of the Organiza- 
tion of Peace; National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; Research 
Committee, Federal Council of Churches; and 
of the Business and Professional Committee of 
the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 


* * * 


A recent survey by the Department of Labor 
indicates that more women wish to retain their 
jobs after peace has been declared than had 
been anticipated in many quarters. This implies 
that from now on women must be included in 
plans for post-war employment and that the 
relegation of women to the home only may 
not be the answer to post-war employment 
problems. Last May at the Conference of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
held in Washington, D.C. (May 4, 5, 1944, 
Hotel Mayflower) Brigadier General Frank T. 
Hines, head of the Veterans Administration, 
called attention to the fact that this might prove 
to be the case. 

General Hines said: ‘From now on, women 
must be included in all plans for post-war em- 
ployment. Their presence in the armed forces 
and in the factories gives them that right... . 
As there are studies under way to facilitate the 
transfer of trained personnel to post-war occu- 
pations, and other job studies for the selective 
placement of the handicapped, there will be 
studies of jobs suitable for women—not on the 
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basis of irrelevant distinctions and outworn 
prejudices but on the basis of the realities of 
the situation, including the factor of physical 
strength. Let them be psychologists, 
physiotherapists, social workers, decorators, 
architectural engineers—who know how to 
build closets and kitchens that people can use 
in houses and apartments—dentists, teachers, 
authors, political scientists, doctors, lawyers. . . , 
And, on the level of Susie-the-welder, let them 
be Susie-the-saleslady or the waitress, or the 
file clerk; or better than any of these, the 
mothers of children and the makers of homes, 
for these are jobs, too. . Women in a 
democracy should have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate fully in the intellectual, social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of the nation accord- 
ing to their ability as persons without restric- 
tion because of sex or marital status. . . .’”? Pi 
Lambda Thetans will wish to read this entire 
speech which may be found in the Proceedings 
of the May 1944 Conference. 
* * & 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, New York's 
eighty-five-year-old suffragist and crusader for 
the study of the cause and cure of war was 
recently presented the American Woman's 
Association Award for the year 1944 in appre- 
ciation of her leadership in the drive which 
resulted in 1920 in women being given the 
right to vote in the United States, In her ac- 
ceptance speech, Mrs. Catt challenged younger 
women to assist in the organization of an inter- 
national meeting of women to be held at the 
same time and in the same place as the forth- 
coming Peace Conference. One of the main 
objectives of a Women’s International Confer- 
ence will be the restoration of the right to vote 
.0 women in those countries that previously 
had granted it and ultimately the granting of 
the right of full citizenship rights to women 


*Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, “The Problem of 
Post-War Employment of Women,” p. 57 ff. Pro- 
ceedings of the May 1944 Conference on War and 
Post-War Employment and its Demands for Educa 
tional Adjustments, Conn., New London, Connecticut 
College, Research Headquarters, Institute of Wom- 
en’s Professional Relations. 211 pp. $2.00. 
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in all countries throughout the world. Mrs. Catt 
was the fourteenth winner of the Woman's 
Association award. The jury which granted the. 
award was composed of Dr. Katherine E. 
Blodgett, physicist, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady; Miss Bess Bloodworth, Vice- 
President, Namm’s Department Store, Brook- 
lyn; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, former Am- 
bassador to Norway; Miss Malvina Hoffman, 
sculptor; Mrs, Louise Huston, Public Relations 
Director, American Bemberg Company; and 
Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick of the New 
York Times. 
* * & 

The Veterans Administration has planned to 
let contracts to certain institutions of higher 
education for the establishment of Rehabilita- 
tion Units for the vocational advisement of 
disabled veterans. At present, approximately, 
thirty-five or forty such Units are in operation, 
the first Unit having been established in July 
1944 at the College of the City of New York 
in Army Hall, 1569 Amsterdam Avenue. Here, 
approximately 250 disabled veterans each month 
have been appraised, tested, and sent back to 
college or school, or to training on the job 
since last July. Eventually, there will be several 
hundred of these Units established in various 
parts of the country in connection with the 
Veterans Administration Rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Here is a placement opportunity for 
upper level personnel trained in psychology 
and vocational guidance. There are three types 
of jobs at the C.C.N.Y. Center which has been 
used as the experimental center. These include 
Initial Interviewers and Psychometrists who are 
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required to have the M.A. degree and appro- 
priate experience, and Senior Vocational Ap- 
praisers who ate required to have completed 
advanced training on the Ph.D. or Ed.D. level 
or its equivalent and to have had several years 
of appropriate experience in counseling. Because 
so many of the cases present difficulties in the 
psychological realm, emphasis has been placed 
on training in Psychology as well as on training 
and experience in Vocational Guidance. Dr. 
Daniel Brophy, a psychiatrist, heads the 
C.C.N.Y. Rehabilitation Center where one of 
his assistants in administration is Dr. Kathryn 
Maxfield, a Pi Lambda Thetan, who has had 
years of experience as a Consulting Psychologist 
and whose major specialty has been in work 
with the blind. 
* * * 


“The August, 1944, National Geographic 
carried an excellent article, ‘Women at Work,’ 
by La Verne Bradley. It is beautifully illus- 
trated and in lively style portrays women and 
their contribution to the war, The variety of 
jobs is amazing. Women work as physicists and 
engineers in a Naval Ordnance Laboratory; 
they teach cadets to fly; they work with high 
explosives; they do flash welding. In many 
cases they.are doing with distinction jobs which 
skeptical foremen thought women were. in- 
capable of doing. The figures are impressive: 
more than 45 per cent of the employees at 
Douglas Aircraft are women; women chemists 
at the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
increased 500 per cent since 1941; 29 per cent 
of the 84,000 civilians behind the Army Engi- 
neers are women.” 





| Program Notes 


Two chapters have reported studies dealing with some phase of “Design for Teaching.” We wish 
more of our chapters would contribute (voluntarily) summaries, suggestions, as well as some 
successful study techniques to share with us in this department. Have you any questions? 


Teacher Recruitment 
A Study Reported by Alpha Delta Chapter 


Teacher recruitment as a Pi Lambda Theta 
service to our profession is probably engaging 
the attention of many chapters. In Alpha Delta 
we have become very much interested in it and 
last year undertook a small-scale program in 
this field. From the results and from other 
ideas which have developed, we plan to con- 
tinue our work, for we feel that this area is 
one in which chapters can make a contribution 
of community and national significance. This 
report will suggest a number of activities which 
could be developed to aid in this endeavor. 

The most exciting thing we are working on 
in Alpha Delta is the idea of creating a movie 
which can be used to interest young people in 
teaching. This project is in its preliminary 
stages and how it will ultimately work out is 
uncertain. But a committee is hard at work and 
we hope that when a real report is possible, 
much of value will be apparent. If plans de- 
velop as we hope, the movie will be available 
for national distribution. 

The value of things can rarely be assessed 
in terms of excitement, however, and we feel 
that ultimately a most significant contribution 
can be made if each Pi Lambda Thetan will 
discuss the possibilities of teaching with capa- 
ble boys and girls. Dr, May Seagoe has pre- 
sented the idea that each teacher has an oppor- 
tunity and a responsibility to suggest teaching 
as a profession to intelligent, stable, and alert 
young people and to provide stimulating ex- 
perience of a pre-teaching nature to help them 
discover their aptitudes. Her research has found 
such suggestions from respected teachers to be 
of great influence. An article by Dr. Seagoe in 
the March, 1944, issue of this JOURNAL may 
be reviewed to see the full scope of this long 
term plan wherein, from time to time, a teacher 


can contribute to the numbers and quality of the 
teaching profession. This program, to be carried 
out on an individual basis, may be kept before 
the members by mentioning it in meetings or 
in annual letters to the members. 

Pi Lambda Thetans who are counselors or 
who are in touch with counselors should see to 
it that adequate attention is given in vocational 
guidance to the advantages of teaching for 
superior youth. The satisfactions of social use- 
fulness should be weighed as well as financial 
returns. 

Pi Lambda Thetans can sponsor or encourage 
the foundation of clubs for prospective teachers 
in high schools or junior colleges. These clubs 
could be wholly local, but, if desired, could be 
affiliated with the Future Teachers Clubs spon- 
sored by the N.E.A. In some schools, the mem- 
bers of such clubs are called upon to provide 
class leadership if it is necessary for a teacher 
to be away from a class temporarily. Other 
valuable pre-teaching experiences could be 
arranged on a more scheduled basis, as club 
leadership, assisting in nursery schools, etc. 

A chapter can send enthusiastic, attractive 
young teachers or teachers in training to talk 
to groups of high school students about the 
teaching profession. Some organizations arrange 
special meetings or banquets where the teachers 
invite, as guests, students who might be inter- 
ested in teaching. 

College chapters can invite girls to the cam- 
pus to visit classes and the training school. The 
visiting students should be ones who are con- 
sidering teaching or ones who apparently would 
be good teachers if they could be interested in 
it. There is also definite need for activities to 
retain the interest of persons who already plan 
to be teachers, but who might drift out of the 
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field without additional motivation. A chapter 
considering a program could make its decision 
about which group it wished to work with or 
whether an appropriate combination could be 
effected. 

The high-light of a visit to a college campus 
seems to be the visit to the training school. 
The elementary or junior high school training 
program may be most appropriate for a visit, 
since the visitors will probably be in the upper 
secondary grades themselves. It may be desirable 
to take all the visitors, at least briefly, to the 
elementary school since the need for teachers is 
now most desperate at the elementary level and 
since, nearly always, the opportunities for place- 
ment are greatest there. Girls who had only 
superficial reasons for selecting high school 
teaching might become interested in elementary 
work and re-direct their aims. 

Some gathering together of all the visitors 
(meeting, luncheon, etc.) where a brief, inspir- 
ing talk about teaching can be used to catch 
the imagination of the group is most important. 
The director of teacher placement or other 
qualified person should be available to give 
practical information. If it is probable that many 
of the group would attend that college, oppor- 
tunity should be provided for questions about 
the college. Definitely on the detail side, but 
vety important, is an adequate group of 
hostesses. Also, all arrangements for visits to 
classes and the training schools should be com- 
plete before invitations are issued. 

Three methods of selecting the group to be 
invited occur to us: ask your members who are 
teaching to suggest girls from their high 
schools; ask the nearby high schools to suggest 
girls; send out speakers to the high schools as 
suggested above and then let them invite the 
interested students to the campus day, the date 
for which would need to be known. 
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The most fruitful source of teachers for the 
rural schools (where the need is most urgent) 
is the rural community itself. Therefore, any 
really comprehensive recruitment program 
should attempt to reach the students in the 
rural high schools. Co-ordination through the 
state department of education or initiative in 
the local school district, such as suggested be- 
low, may be necessary to accomplish this end. 

Under the leadership of the school admin- 
istration (or an alumnz chapter) speakers may 
be presented to high school groups in com- 
munities where there is no teacher training 
institution. Arrangements may be made for 
these students to spend a day visiting in the 
public elementary schools of their own com- 
munities. Some districts are already planning 
programs on this basis. 

Since many Schools of Education enroll their 
students only during the junior and senior year, 
the freshmen and sophomore students already 
on the campus should not be overlooked. There 
is danger that prospective teachers may be 
diverted into other fields during this period. 
More important, perhaps, is the fact that many 
students have not made vocational choices dur- 
ing these first two years and might become 
interested in teaching if an active program of 
recruitment were instituted on the campus 
itself. 

These ideas* are presented in brief form and 
do not begin to exhaust the field, but they may 
be suggestions which members and chapters can 
develop in a very stimulating fashion. 

RUTH BOYNTON 


* The suggestions include three which came from 
sources other than Alpha Delta members: a School of 
Education Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Harvey L. Eby, and the Teacher Placement Execu- 
tive, Aubrey L. Berry, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
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The Personality of the Teacher Influences School Attitudes 
A Study Reported by Rho Chapter 


Friendly Professors in New York University 


The one thing that I think has contributed 
most to friendly relationships in all the schools 
I have attended has been the attitude of the 
teachers, Surprisingly enough, the largest school, 
New York University, was the most congenial. 
The professors saw to it that we became 
acquainted with each other. Frequently, we were 
given a directory of the class with the name, 
nome address, place of occupation, and the 
topic of special interest in the field of education 
of each member. Between double period classes 
we were encouraged to visit together. During the 
lecture the professor often made some refer- 
ence to an individual’s progress or to the snag 
another had encountered in connection with his 
problem. 

It was the professor's concern for each of us 
that compelled us, in turn, to express solicitude 
for one another. We felt that we were one 
happy family, for we were knit together as a 
whole. Since leaving this school I have often 
wondered if that experience was not an example 
of life at its best. 

Lois Cross 





A Part-Time Problem 


One morning a boy who had always been a 
problem case in school entered our part-time 
department and was placed in a small group of 
exceptionally good boys and girls. His insolent 
manner, his scowling face, and his slovenly 
appearance indicated his unwillingness to con- 
form to school requirements, a fact borne out 
by his actions throughout the first and many 
succeeding days. 

After he had been a member of my class for 
several weeks I discovered him reading a non- 
required book while the others were working. 
He immediately tried to hide it but I had al- 
ready seen the title, “Theosophy.” At last I had 
an opportunity to reach the boy. During the 
ensuing conversation he told me he had be- 
come interested in this topic through some 


older friends who had taken him to several 
meetings in a neighboring city. He had already 
read all the material on this subject available at 
the local public library and was dissatisfied at 
the meager quantity. I promised him I would 
aid him to the best of my ability and told him 
that I never objected to a pupil’s reading good 
books when all the assigned work was finished, 

The local librarian verified all the boy’s state- 
ments and advised me to visit a philosophical 
society in New York City. This I did the fol- 
lowing weekend and returned not only with 
books and pamphlets but also with the informa- 
tion that a society had been formed recently in 
our city. When the boy received the. results of 
my efforts, the smile that lighted his face was 
reward enough for me. 

The following week I called upon him to 
take charge of the socialized recitation in a 
current events class always conducted by the 
pupils. He made the best chairman that I had 
ever had. The class responded to him and 
showed an attitude of decided respect for him. 
When his turn came to recite, he discussed 
Theosophy, most of which was not understood 
by either the pupils or—I must confess—by me. 
The next week in a clear, simple way he gave 
his own views on life after death. 

From this time on, I had no more trouble 
with the lad. During the last day of his school 
attendance he gave the class a talk on the value 
of an education, wherein he advised all to get 
as much out of school as possible so that they 
might obtain some of the good things of life 
which money can not buy. As he spoke, it was 
hard to realize that this tall, broad-shouldered, 
seventeen-year-old Italian boy with such an 
earnest face and manner had ever come to me 
as an incorrigible youth. 

ANNE UDELL BROWN 





Advisory System in Central College, Missouri 


Perhaps the one thing that has contributed 
more than any other toward friendly relation- 
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ships in our college, particularly between stu- 
dents and faculty members, is our student ad- 
visory system. 

Guidance constitutes an important part of 
every faculty member’s work. To each of us 
there is assigned by the dean of the college a 
group of students (the size of the group rang- 
ing from ten to fifty, depending upon the num- 
ber of faculty members and student majors in a 
given department) as our special advisees. The 
adviser of a student is a teacher in the depart- 
ment in which the student is specializing. Ad- 
visers plan with their advisees the selection of 
courses and give help in any other way that they 
can. 

We have regularly scheduled a minimum of 
six hours a week as conference hours when our 
advisees may come to us for help with academic 
problems or for a friendly conference concern- 
ing any other matters that they may care to 
bring to us. Advisers are expected to keep in 
very close touch with their advisees, and if and 
when conditions seem to warrant, they may 
request a student to come in for a conference 
at a time other than during the regularly sched- 
uled conference hours. Faculty members in 
Central College make the most of the oppor- 
tunities that these conferences give for pro- 
moting friendly student-teacher relationships. 

Grades are assigned monthly, and to the 
adviser of a student is given by the registrar a 
list of all of the grades (accumulated up until 
the time of issuance) made by that student. 
If a student falls below ““M” in one or more 
subjects, he is called in for a consultation with 
his adviser to see if anything can be done to 
improve the situation, the adviser always as- 
suming a helpful attitude rather than a reprov- 
ing one. 

It is an adviser’s duty from the point of view 
of the college—and it also proves to be a privi- 
lege and pleasure from the adviser’s own point 
of view—to entertain, preferably in the adviser’s 
home, his or her advisees at least once during a 
semester. These formal and informal social 
functions, besides being very enjoyable, make 
it possible for the faculty members and stu- 
dents to become very well acquainted off the 
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campus, and they also contribute greatly to 
pleasant relationships among the students in 
the group. 

MARIE C, VILHAUER 





The Friendly Teacher 


To maintain a friendly spirit in a school or 
classroom, co-operation on the part of teachers 
and children should exist, A kindly, helpful at- 
titude in the teacher will gain the child’s good 
will, and create a desire in him to do his best. In 
such an atmosphere he is happily active, and puts 
forth his utmost effort. Frequent exhibits of his 
class work and a word of deserved praise will 
give him the feeling that he is a success. This 
realization of his own worth causes the child to 
value the efforts of others, resulting in that unity 
of purpose which is always found among friends. 

ANNA E. HALBERT 





The Contagion of Friendliness 


Friendly relationships are contagious. If the 
supervisors and teachers are friendly, the same 
spirit will exist between the teachers and the 
pupils. 

The school takes the place of the home for 
five hours a day, five days a week. During this 
time many little things happen that linger in 
the memory long years thereafter. Is it not wise 
to see to it that there will be many pleasant 
recollections? A kind word spoken when a child 
is troubled, a little show of sympathy when he 
is indisposed, and a sincere expression of appre- 
ciation when he has performed some good deed, 
will bear manifold good fruit. If one is to have 
a Clear insight into the reasons for behavior, one 
must be acquainted with the home life of the 
pupil, which knowledge, in itself, forms a bond 
of unity in the classroom. Surely school life 
must be made happy so that in after years it 
may stand out as one of the bright spots of life. 

Mary J. TUCKER 





The Conscientious Teacher 


It has seemed to this writer that in the last 
decade or two there has been undue stress in 
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educational circles on so-called ‘“‘personality.” 


Being a “nice” person, getting along with 
others are qualities that have not infrequently 
been accepted as substitutes for scholarship, 
devotion to high standards, and emphasis on 
conscientious work. The latter characteristics 
seem to create the kind of friendliness that lasts 
as the following will show. 

Among those whom it is my privilege to 
supervise is Miss X, a teacher for many years 
of high school mathematics, who throws herself 
with the greatest enthusiasm into her work with 
the upper grades of algebra. She is a most 
thorough and exacting person, insisting upon 
accuracy, and requiring close application on 
the part of students. These young people often 
take advantage of the senior yearbook to express 
their reactions to this strenuous course of train- 
ing. Below are some samples of their writing: 


First student: Why do you look so pale? 
Second student: I just came out of Algebra 3. 


Miss X: There’s meat on these examples. 
(The class decides they can’t do them. No ra- 
tion points.) 

No Algebra 4 homework? Can it be true? 

Miss X takes a much needed rest—so do we. 


There is no suggestion of malice in any of 
this, Indeed, it is probable that no one enjoys 
the quips more than Miss X herself. 

However, the war has served to focus atten- 
tion upon the value of this excellent preparation 
to service men. One trainee who had ranked 
second in a mathematics examination given to 
over 100,000 in various colleges throughout the 
United States, visiting the school when on fur- 
lough, announced at assembly that he had 
learned more mathematics from Miss X than 
he had in college. Some extracts from letters 
received by her from former students in Officers 
Training Schools will serve to illustrate the 
point: 

“I know that you'll be pleased with this next 
bit of news, I've finished a 7-week course in 
College Algebra with a 93 average.” 


“It might please you to know that my best 
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subject is math. The marks of my first three 
prelims were 98, 85, and 94. I give you and 
Miss B all the credit.” 


“Well, last night I conducted my first class 
and for two hours I gave forth on the law of 
signs, laws of exponents, and other matters alge. 
braic, and I think you would have felt quite 
elated to see how one of your old students had 
remembered his algebra.” 


“Hope this letter finds you in the best of 
health, and still cracking down on the kids who 
don’t do their home work.” 


“This is your problem child writing you. . . .’ 


“Well, I'll let you return to class and your 
pointer. I'll never forget your classes or you 
and will let you know what happens to me.” 


“The point I am trying to bring out is that 
in this radio course we have to study theory, 
which involves a good deal of algebra and 
many other points I learned in your class, I was 
never a brilliant student in your class, in fact, 
I quit it half way through my senior year to 
play football; but I learned enough about it in 
Algebra 3 to put me far ahead of my buddies 
in this particular class.” 


“I have often thought of the days I spent as 
one of your pupils. I feel that the knowledge 
of algebra I received is only incidental. For you 
taught care to one who was grossly careless, 
and patience to one who was fearfully impatient.” 


“Room 60, your room, the room of constant 
activity; where a dull boy soon glittered, a 
bright boy fairly glistened at the end of the 
term, and a lazy lad wasn’t given a chance to 
practice his habit. Where a much frightened 
fella (me for instance) learned his course de- 
spite himself. Where most of the so-called 
tuffies despised that period in the beginning and 
came back for more in the end. My fervent wish 
is that I am a bit like you when I again return 
to civilian responsibilities.” 


Could a teacher have greater compensation 
than this ? Jutta C, HARNEY 


(Reprinted from Rho Journal, March, 1945, pp. 
35-38.) 
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Over the &ditors Shoulder 


THIS ISSUE 


Graduates of teacher training institutions last 
year met only one-fifth of the normal expectancy 
in numbers. Fifty-five thousand emergency cer- 
tificates were issued in 1944. About 100,000 
teachers have joined the armed forces. These 
statistics should stand as danger signals to our 
public. Do they? We sincerely hope so, for in 
youth is our tomorrow. 

The NEA has appropriated $8,500 for a 
teacher recruiting campaign through radio and 
press. Advertisers all over the country are using 
their cut, They Serve... Who Teach, Many 
educational organizations are waging editorial 
campaigns. What is Pi Lambda Theta to do? 

This issue was organized in the hope that 
it will aid you in evolving your own methods 
of meeting this challenge to a national educa- 
tion association of women, Program chairmen 
may find, as we have found in editing, that our 
thoughts are stimulated through contact with 
the thoughts of others in our magazine. 

Would a meeting with undergraduates, at 
which our members recite some Mountain-top 
Experiences in Teaching, sound provocative? It 
should serve to inspire some college youngsters 
to the choice of a teaching career; it might also 
serve to encourage many of the experienced 
members present who have been stymied at that 
deadly plateau which a decade seems to bring 
into view. 

Can we begin to add the fourth dimension to 
teaching, lifting the veil of the future a little 
to call up discussions on Glands and Grades? 
Frustrations and Fevers? Malnutrition and 
Maliciousness ? For Future Teachers of America 
we can predict more exciting curricula than 
the A, B, Cs! Let’s call in the Bio-Chemists, 
Endocrinologists, Social Engineers and Tech- 
nologists, and hear what exciting possibilities 
are in store for all of us. Then we can, in turn, 
go out and sell this teaching career to a genera- 
tion fast becoming science minded in spite of 
us. 


And to the need, add your effort to get better 
teaching conditions and better salary distribu- 
tion; and your own shining example of a life 
that is rich, and full, and completely satisfying. 





MAY JOURNAL 

We shall call it “The Outlook for Youth.” 
What is happening to them in this country? 
In Europe? Elsewhere? Will there still be 
foreigners or can we begin to think of all the 
children of all the people of a world nation? 
Is there any unity in our thinking as a national 
organization? Is there something we can do as 
a group? 





Do You? 


1. Ever take a few minutes to drop editors 
a little note about their policies and materials? 
This editor would be very happy to have some 
suggestions. 

2. Approve ‘the present editorial policy of 
having a unifying theme for JOURNAL discus- 
sion during the year? So far the decision seems 
to favor the unifying theme, though this is in 
no way unanimous. 

3. Want any new features added? Book re- 
views, photos or illustrations, question and 
answer sections, advertising, symposium, etc. ? 
The editor is still in the dark about your re- 
actions. She keeps hoping that silence means 
approval. But it would be so much better if she 
knew what you wanted instead of giving you 
what she hopes you want. 

4, Realize that only five chapters sent in 
news notes for this issue? On page 30 of the 
October issue we published all the deadline 
dates, as well as topics and procedures for this 
entire year. What happened? 

5. Give our JOURNAL any publicity? We 
wish that you really felt an urge to tell others 
about it because you found it so helpful yourself. 

6. Have any other suggestions about this 
important project (second only, perhaps, to the 
Program) of Pi Lambda Theta? Please send 
them off in the next mail. 








From Coast to Coast 


National Notices 


History of Pi Lambda Theta 


The collection of materials preliminary to a 
revision of the history of Pi Lambda Theta has 
been in process for nearly two years under the 
leadership of a committee consisting of Helen 
McCracken Carpenter, chairman; Genevieve K. 
Bixler, Elizabeth K. Bauer, and Luauda Foote. 
Since much of the story of the association stems 
from the growth and development of the chap- 
ters, the national committee last fall asked each 
president to appoint a member to act as chapter 
representative on the history committee with 
the function of investigating and assembling 
information on the origin and expanding pro- 
gram of that group. The following have been 
active during the past winter in this project for 
their respective chapters and the national com- 
mittee in behalf of the membership of Pi 
Lambda Theta takes this opportunity to 
acknowledge the contribution of these chairmen 
and the work of their committees: 


Zeta—Miss Luauda Foote 

Theta—Miss Thelma Peterson 

Mu—Miss Ruth Miller 

Rho—Mrs, Martha A. Youngs 

Sigma—Mrs. Leo May Gamble 

Chi—Dr. Beulah B. Tatum 

Omega—Mrs. Grace Larson 

Alpha Alpha—Miss Ida Carter 

Alpha Gamma—Miss Ruth E. Mayo 

Alpha Zeta—Miss Robbie Lou Schneider 
Alpha Eta—Mrs. Dorothy McCabe 

Alpha Kappa—Dr. Agnes McElwee 

Alpha Lambda—Miss Claydean Zumbrunnen 
Alpha Mu—Miss Dorothy Maddison 

Alpha Nu—Miss Grace C. Pomeroy 

Alpha Omicron—Mrs. Imogene J. Bishop 
Central Ohio Alumne#—Miss Chloie D. McGlinchay 
Chicago Alumne—Mrs. Caroline Mitchell 
Detroit Alumne—Miss Fannie Roller 

Northern California Alumne#—Miss Theresia Nelson 
Northern Indiana Alumne—Miss Edith Steele 
Portland Alumnz#—Miss Frances D, Reynolds 
San Diego Alumne—Miss Ferne Basset 

St. Louis Alumne—Miss Leila Dritt 

Toledo, Ohio Alumna—Mrs. Myldred Mesnard 





Song of Service 


The PI LAMBDA THETA SONG OF 
SERVICE written for Pi Lambda Theta by 
Minnie Carson Kelsey of Rho chapter at New 
York University which has brought so much 
inspiration to thousands of Pi Lambda Thetans 
has now been published. This will be good 
news to all of our chapters. As soon as it comes 
from the press two copies will be distributed 
free to each of our chapters. Additional copies 
may be ordered from the National Office either 
by chapters or by individuals at 10 cents each, 
or 10 copies for 50 cents. These rates have been 
set as low as possible in order that the song 
may be distributed at cost. One chapter, Eta, 
has reported the formation of a glee club and 
it is much to be hoped that now many chapters 
will find it possible to organize a group of 
singers who are able to render this beautiful 
song well, The beauty of the ceremony for 
conferring the right to wear the key of Pi 
Lambda Theta can be greatly enhanced by the 
music of this beloved song. Some chapters have 
it sung by a single voice while the members 
are signing the constitution; others like to have 
a triumphant burst of music “We Are Pi 
Lambda Theta” from the entire group of mem- 
bers at the close of the ceremony. The National 
Board has already expressed to Mrs. Kelsey their 
great appreciation of her willingness to have 
the song made available to our chapters through 
publication. Any chapter wishing to express 
directly to Mrs. Kelsey their pleasure in the 
song can write her at 1096 Hillside Avenue, 
Stratford, Connecticut. 





Leaflet of Information 


The Leaflet of Information has been revised 
and brought up to date by a committee of 
which Dr. Loretta Miller was the chairman and 
copies are now available at the National Office. 
Copies have been sent to chapters. We will also 
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gladly supply one or more copies to any indi- 
vidual who wants to write for them. 





Dues Notices 


Since the National Office was becoming in- 
creasingly aware that certain serious deficiencies 
did exist in the old system of dues collecting 
and since a series of criticisms regarding it had 
been received from chapter treasurers, the 
Board at its last meeting voted to attempt to 
set up a system which would eliminate these 
irregularities. 

National annual dues of $1.25 entitle the 
member to receive one year’s, or four, issues of 
the JOURNAL, Initiates are required to submit 
annual dues at the time they become members 
and Pi Lambda Theta initiations occur almost 
every month of the year, The old system of dues 
collecting required that national annual dues 
for all members be submitted once a fiscal year, 
in February. Names of members who did not 
pay at that time were removed from the mailing 
list after the mailing of the March JOURNAL. 
With our fiscal year running from July 1-July 1, 
a person who became a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta in May or June of one fiscal year would 
again owe dues by February of the following 
year. Some new members were receiving seven 
copies of the JOURNAL for their annual dues 
payment; some were receiving only three before 
their dues again became payable. A further 
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weakness existed that persons resuming active 
membership and submitting annual dues any 
time between July 1 and February 1 were not 
actually put onto the national mailing list until 
February. 

The new system of dues collecting went into 
effect for a trial period beginning in November 
1944. Under this system members are notified 
directly by the National Office when their sub- 
scription to the JOURNAL, which is covered by 
their annual national dues payment, has ex- 
pired. They are requested to submit dues to the 
chapter treasurer or, if they do not find it pos- 
sible to maintain their chapter affiliation, to the 
National Office. 

Chapter treasurers will also notify their mem- 
bers of payments due and will submit to the 
National Office by the end of any one month 
dues which have been received during that 
month. 

Under this trial system a member already on 
the active mailing list upon paying national 
annual dues is credited with dues beginning one 
year from the date of her last payment; a mem- 
ber not already on the active list is credited 
with one year’s dues beginning at the date of 
her present payment. 

We regret it is unavoidable that some dues 
notices from the National Office shall cross 
remittances by chapter treasurers and we ask 
that the members concerned disregard such re- 
minders if their annual national dues have 
already been submitted to their chapter treasurer. 





General News Notes 


In Retrospect 

Eta’s theme for the year 1944-45 has been 
“New Horizons.” We began our year with a 
talk on meteorology by Mr. Armand Spitz of 
the Franklin Institute, Besides giving some per- 
tinent information on this timely topic, Mr. 
Spitz discussed the possibility of using the 
Franklin Institute's facilities for vitalizing 
classroom activities, Miss Margaret Russell, our 
president, capitalized on Mr. Spitz’s enthusiasm 


to help Eta see the new horizons science has to 
offer, and plans for a science clinic were formu- 
lated that evening. On January 22, the science 
clinic became a reality. Under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. Gladys Benner, our vice-president, 
Miss Alida Shinn, Miss Elizabeth Crocker, and 
Mr. Armand Spitz, a group of science-minded 
Etans were initiated into the mysteries of plastics 
in the Hall of Chemistry of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. The group plans to meet once a month. 
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The next meeting’s problem will be a most 
prosaic one—how to fix an electric cord! 

As exciting as our first meeting was, it by 
no means over-shadowed the treat we were 
offered the next month, when our national 
president, Dr. Helen M. Walker favored us 
with a visit and was our speaker at the Founders’ 
Day Banquet. She spoke on ‘“The Purposes of 
Pi Lambda Theta and Current Trends 
Throughout the Chapters.” It was an appro- 
priate occasion to stop and ponder on the past, 
take inventory of the present, and envision 
hopes for the future. 

December brought us a talk by Mr. George 
E. Shoemaker of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company on Electronics. In January, Eta joined 
the Education Alumni Association of the School 
of Education of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Phi Delta Kappa in the eighth Inter- 
Association luncheon held at Houston Hall on 
Saturday, January 27. Lieutenant Colonel James 
Barrett Brown, chief of plastic surgery at Valley 
Forge General Hospital was the speaker. For 
this most enlightening afternoon we thank 
Miss Ruth Cotton, one of Eta’s most faithful 
members, whose tireless efforts bring us many 
happy experiences. 

In the near future, we are going to hear 
from another group that has been experiencing 
new horizons along another line—that of art. 
Miss Alma Stevens has patiently guided the 
ceramic group through the intricacies of making 
jewelry and pottery. We are looking forward to 
having them proudly display their glazed gems 
in February. 

And for those who have seen new horizons 
in romance, our sincerest good wishes to Miss 
Jean Archer who became Mrs. Walter O. Ford, 
Miss Katherine Kaiser who became Mrs. Walter 
Dosch, and Miss Lucetta Hoffman who became 
Mrs, William A, Mowrer. 

To Miss Helen C. Bailey, who has had new 
horizons in education opened to her, Eta proud- 
ly wishes her success as she leaves the principal- 
ship of the Stetson Junior High School to enter 
the Curriculum Office of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic School system as assistant to Dr. Cushman, 
in charge of secondary curriculum. 
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The horizon is so bright! Eta anxiously awaits 
the coming of the dawn. 
School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 





Northern California Alumnz 


Northern California Alumne Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta is following closely its theme of 
the year, “Keeping Abreast of the Times.” At 
the January meeting, held as a joint luncheon 
with the Bay Section of the California Associa- 
tion of Supervisors, at the Hotel Claremont in 
Berkeley, Dr. Holland Roberts, Director of the 
California Labor School, was guest speaker. This 
school is unique in adult education in the United 
States. It is sponsored by labor, but its students 
are any adults who wish training in the subjects 
it offers. They study without grades, examina- 
tions, or credits. Many of its members are from 
the 25,000 non-English speaking unionists now 
in the Bay area. The school is using its influence 
to foster the closer co-operation of labor and 
management and the elimination of labor's strike 
threat in war and in peace. Dr, Roberts was for- 
merly a member of the faculty of Stanford 
University. 

The February meeting was held in San Fran- 


cisco. Miss Margaret Girdner, Supervisor of | 


Textbooks and Libraries, San Francisco Public 
Schools, was guest speaker. Miss Girdner is a 
recognized critic and reviewer, and presented 
her subject, “Dressed for Discussion,” in her 
usual inimitable way. Thus our members en- 
joyed a critic’s view of “Books People are Talk- 
ing About.” 

Our third regional meeting of the year will 
be held in San Jose on April 21. Marguerite 
Shannon and Anne Aller will act as hostesses, 
representing the large group of Pi Lambda 
Thetans living in San Jose. “Major Health Prob- 
lems in War Time’’ will be the topic for discus- 
sion at the luncheon program. 

Other recent activities of Alumnz Chapter in- 
clude meetings of the Chapter History Commit- 
tee, headed by Theresia Nelson, Keeper-of-the- 
Records, and including Evelyn Mitchell, Cecilia 
Anderson, Edith Hafer, Mary Jane Learnard, 
and Mabel C. Stark. 
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Another important new committee on Public 
Relations is functioning under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Bernice Baxter, Administrative Assistant, 
Oakland Public Schools. The personnel of this 
committee include Dr, Emily Palmer, Eva Ott, 
Annette Ripley Walton, Dr, Phylis Haley, Vera 
Elliott, Marguerite Shannon, Dr. Dorothy 
Kaucher, ‘Ethel Cobb Souza, and Florence 
Beardsley. Members were chosen from a wide 
geographical area and from all types of educa- 
tional institutions. 

San Francisco, 
California 


Alpha Nu 


Speaking of dividends, members of Alpha Nu 
chapter feel that they are going to be able to 
clip several coupons of exceptional value in the 
next few months. 

First coupon: Alpha Nu is honored to be 
hostess to Pi Lambda Thetans who come to 
Buffalo for the N.E.A. convention, July 2-5. 
Please watch the May JOURNAL for the specific 
announcements. 

Second coupon: Dr. Helene Hartley, National 
First Vice-President, was our guest of honor at 
a dinner meeting at the Westbrook on February 
16. Our president, Doris Flierl, introduced Dr. 
Hartley, who brought us an inspiring and stimu- 
lating message, The next morning Dr. Hartley 
met with the members of Alpha Nu executive 
committee at breakfast. 

Third coupon: At our next meeting on March 
14, we are to hear Dr. Samuel Capen, Chancel- 
lor of the University of Buffalo who will uk 
on Future Trends in Education. 

Fourth coupon: Our spring initiation in May, 
is an event to anticipate. The executive commit- 
tee and chairmen of all committees will co- 
Operate as usual. We are especially indebted 
this year for a vital program to our adviser, 
Dr. Adele Land, officers, and chairmen. 

University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





Alpha Eta 
On November 15 in the Women’s Common 
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Room in Lawrence Hall, Alpha Eta Chapter 
gave a tea for members of the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. 

One hundred and forty members and sale 
gathered to hear Mr. William L. Connor, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Boston School Survey, 
speak on “Implications of the Boston School 
Survey for Other School Systems,” at a joint 
meeting of Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda 
Theta at the Harvard Faculty Club on Decem- 
ber 6. 

Miss Bernice Sylvester, Dean of Girls, Brock- 
ton High School, and member of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, addressed members and guests of Al- 
pha Eta Chapter after an informal luncheon at 
the College Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, on January 13. Using as her topic “Hu- 
man Relations Classes, An Experiment in Men- 


. tal Hygiene.” Miss Sylvester reported on condi- 


tions leading to the formation of the classes in 
her school, of the techniques used in conducting 
the classes, and of some of the results which it 
seems possible to trace to this experiment. 
School of Education, 
Harvard University 
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Several members of Rho chapter have been 
advancing themselves in their respective educa- 
tional systems. Helen B. Warrin is now princi- 
pal of the South 8th Street School in Newark; 
Mabel Yelton, became vice-principal of the 
Wilson Avenue School quite recently; and 
Felicia Salandra is on the list of future vice- 
principals. Helen Busener has been administra- 
tive assistant at the Brooklyn High School of 
Women’s Garment Trades since last September 
and Vera Simpson became Supervisor of rural 
education in Butte County, California, after a 
period of service at State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania. 

In contrast to these up and coming members 
several Rhoites have retired after years of faith- 
ful service. Among these are Maude E. Dim- 
mick after forty-two years of service and Nora 
Wright. The latter is a charter member of Rho 
chapter. 
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The various national services have temporarily to the Staten Island Area Station Hospital. Le. 
deprived Rho chapter of the pleasure of seeing ters of acknowledgement expressed the joy and p 
certain members at its meetings. Alice A. St. happiness of the men at Christmas time. Ip pa 
John, a lieutenant in the Navy hospital service, addition to these Christmas gifts, the committee H 
has been overseas and is now at Philadelphia; has been supplying the hospital with puzzles, T 
while Dorothy Aul, a lieutenant with the 162nd books, games, lap robes, wash cloths and hand. G 
General Hospital Unit of the AUS, is still over- _ kerchiefs. Z 
seas. Several other members have been with the The Rho Jornal, published once a year, is 
armed forces since the beginning of the war. dated March, 1945. It is entitled “Friendly} Thi 
While these members serve abroad, members Relationships in the School’’ and is the Educa} 1, 
of Rho continue to serve on the home front. tion Committee Report. This committee sought] 4: 
The chapter is sponsoring a course in radio at to learn about the underlying causes of tensions} p 
New York University under the direction of among those who come in contact with the 
Miss Greta Baker, a Pi Lambda Thetan from schools, and to have an exchange of ideas on 
the University of Pennsylvania. The course is to the method or factor which contributed the 
be very practical in nature and should be of most to obtaining or maintaining the cheerful 
interest to many people. atmosphere in those schools where it exists. 
The War Activities Committee sponsored a A copy is to be sent each chapter president, 
drive for Christmas stockings for the wounded. New York University, 
Seventy-eight gay, red stockings were filled with New York, N.Y. 
assorted goodies and games and were shipped Con 
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When you change your address, won’t you : 
PLEASE notify the Executive Office of your 
new address? 
Our Journals are not forwarded to your 
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